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GOOD LIGHT WAS NEVER SO CHEAP 


_,.. with Mazpa Lamps at new low prices 


15-:25:-40-60 WATT LAMPS 
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NEW LOW PRICES ON LARGER SIZES 
100-watt was 28  . . . now 20c 


150-watt ” “BSOc ... ” 35c 
200-watt. 270cl) 2a 07 55c 
300-watty 2.$INSe cee 90c 
500-watt, 22 IMS. cary 7? s1.95 


EVENTEEN TIMES since 1921, the General 
Electric Company has been able to make major 
reductions in prices of its Mazpa Lamps—a total saving 
of 66 per cent. But even more important is the tre- 


mendous increase in efficiency of these lamps, made [lve ee Se 


possible by a continuous program of research and de- 
velopment. The 60-watt lamp of today, for example, 
gives 44 percent morelight than the 60-watt lamp of 1921. 
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EFFICIENCY 
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Everybody today can afford the best lamps — the kind 2° mit emicts ma 
that retain their brightness longer, use current econom- ee ie is ‘le a : 


ically, and do not burnout too soon. To punish your eyes 
with dim light is the worst of all false economies. Sight- 
saving sizes — 100, 150, 200-watt — are now so cheap ; 
that you can afford to use them freely in place of smaller Here you see srophsoniy, Rom the: pila aaa 

A ~ ; i . lamps has gone steadily down, while efficiency . .. the 
sizes. For your protection, be sure to look for this mark 


PS c amount of light produced per unit of current con- 
8. More than ever it means good light at low cost. sumed ...has gone up and up. 
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through Exercise 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 5-S-35. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the new publication on Exercise prepared by 
your Bureau of Physical Education. 


NAME 


HEN boys and girls play hard they use 

practically every muscle in their bodies. 
They run, jump, bend, twist and turn. It is 
the exercise they need to strengthen their 
muscles, straighten their backs, deepen their 
chests and square their shoulders. 


Youngsters. who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hygienic 
habits that have to do with posture, diet, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sleep, are bound to 
build stronger, healthier bodies. The pleasure 
found in exercise and in the skill acquired 
in those early years should encourage these 
boys and girls, when they are grown up, to 
continue their physical activity. 


Fathers and mothers can learn from their / a 
children at play. It is easy, as one grows» 


older, to give up exercise at the very time 
when it is needed. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten that you require exercise to keep 
your heart and lungs in tune, to stimulate 
circulation, to preserve a correct posture 
which aids digestion and a more active func- 
tioning of other body organs. 


There are some persons to whom vigorous 
exercise might be harmful. But unless your 
doctor has advised against your taking rea- 
sonable amounts of: physical exercise, the 
booklet prepared by the Metropolitan’s 


Bureau of Physical Education will be helpful ‘Fez; 
in supplementing your normal outdoor activ- Bee : 
ity. You will not begrudge the few minutes |Z22% 
a day given to exercise when you beginto (2223 
get the benefit from it. neal 
The Metropolitan has sent to policyholders ane =e 


and their neighbors more than 1,500,000 
illustrated Exercise Charts. Send the coupon 
for the 1935 revised edition of the publicay E 
tion on Exercise. "s 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT as 
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Brenner, 


Tue Bell System furnishes a nation- 
wide telephone service to a great and 
populous country—a service used for 
59,000,000 talks a day. Telephone 
conversations per capita in this coun- 
try are more than nine times as many 
as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to 
build and operate the switchboards, 
wires, cables, and other apparatus 
that make this service possible. It 
has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and 
equipment of the Bell System. Six 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 


own stock in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
in many instances other Bell secur- 
ities. Another 175,000 own Bell Sys- 
tem bonds or stock in the operating 
telephone companies. This invested 
money is the result of work and 
thrift. Noother business organization 
is so widely owned by so many people. 

It is owned by the people, and it 
is run by wage-earning men and 


OWN OR OPERATE 
THE 


BELL SYSTEM 


women. Their incentive is pride in 
performance; in doing a good job 
come recognition and promotion. 
Since its beginning more than 50 
years ago, the Bell System has ren- 
dered a constantly improving ser- 
vice more and more indispensable. 
Usefulness to the public is the mo- 
tive that keeps the telephone busi- 
ness going. In the true sense of the 
word, this is a democracy in business. 


More than half the stockholders of the American Telephone and 


BELL 
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Telegraph Company, the parent company in the Bell System, 
are women. Nobody owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
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HY California seems like the looking-glass country to an 

editor who has been concerned with the social and economic 

developments in medicine during the past ten years is told 
(page 213) by Mary Ross, associate editor, who recently returned 
from that state. Miss Ross’s present article is one of a series on our 
1935 calendar, including Sickness Bills by Instalment in March and 
an article scheduled for June on the Ross-Loos Medical Group in Los 
Angeles, which is the country’s outstanding experiment in voluntary 
health insurance and a red rag to certain groups of the organized 
medical profession. 


S URVEY GRAPHIC readers who are also readers of the Survey Mid- 
monthly will need no introduction to RussELL H. Kurvz, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and a contributing editor of the Survey 
(page 218.) Besides the regular department, Unemployment and 
Community Action, which he and Joanna C. Colcord have edited for 
the Midmonthly since November 1932, he has covered national de- 
velopments in the relief situation in a number of arresting articles. 
Relief from Relief, An End to Civil Works, Work and More of It, 
No More Federal Relief—the titles themselves give the story of the 
government's attempts to rid itself of the incubus of relief. 


EENST KAHN is particularly well qualified to evaluate the Ameri- 
can housing situation and to advocate a program that takes into 
consideration European experience in post-War housing (page 221.) 
The Frankfurt housing development which he managed was one of 
the notable achievements of Republican Germany. With Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin and Alice Samuel, English housing authorities, he was 
selected by the National Association of Housing Officials to make a 
tour of thirty-six cities of this country a few months ago and to offer 
suggestions for a national program. Mr. Kahn is now giving a 


series of lectures at the New School for Social Research in New 
York on the social, economic and financial aspects of housing and 
is acting as informal adviser to the Canadian government in the 
preparation of housing legislation. 


PRESIDENT of the National Council of Education, WILLIAM C. 

BAGLEY (page 223) knows the public school from the time when, 
a young college graduate, he taught in a Michigan village. After 
eight years of public-school and normal-school teaching he became a 
professor of education first at the University of Illinois and, since 
1917, at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has published 
more than twenty books, from The Educative Process, in 1905, to 
Education and the Emergent Man, which came out last year. He has 
conducted surveys of teacher training in six states and in large cities, 
and a number of state surveys of higher education. 


\X/ count ourselves fortunate in having interested JAMES DAUGH- 

ERTY, whose mutals for the Stanford Highschool are repro- 
duced on pages 227-229, in drawing especially for this issue of Survey 
Graphic the two portraits of members of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union. 


N earlier articles in the series, GusTAV STOLPER discussed from 
the general approach of a European observer American economics 
and two outstanding domestic problems: budget and currency. In 
this comment on our foreign relations (page 230) he gives conclu- 
sions drawn from fresh contacts with the present troubled situation 
in European countries. 


ee editor of Survey Graphic looks at the Security Bill as reported 
to the House of Representatives (page 232) and weighs some of 
the pluses and minuses of the measure as of “last copy date,’ April 10. 


RADUATE of the University of Chattanooga and city editor of 

George Fort Milton’s Chattanooga News, Cecit HoLLAND draws 
on his first-hand knowledge of the South and its traditions, and on 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund’s significant new study, in discussing the 
problems of rural labor in the Cotton States (page 233.) The Ro- 
senwald Fund study, a summary of which was released last month 
by the Committee on Minority Groups in the Economic Recovery, 
was directed by Edwin R. Embree, president of the Fund; Will W. 
Alexander, director of the Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation; 
Charles S. Johnson, head of the Department of Social Research, Fisk 
University. 

SPRING BOOK SECTION 


HIS issue of Survey Graphic devotes a number of pages to reviews 

of recent important books which bear on our field. For some 
months guest-reviewers have occupied the position of LEON WHIPPLE 
at the head of our book columns. After a period of lecturing at the 
public forums in Des Moines, Mr. Whipple has returned to his 
classes at the School of Journalism of New York University and 
again makes comment on letters and life (page 241.) 
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CALIFORNIA WEIGHS HEALTH INSURANCE 


BY MARY ROSS 


C) iss ster the train had dropped to green coast 


lands where the flowering acacias were as golden 

as the hopes of the forty-niners. I had come for a 
different sort of prospecting: to see the advances along Cali- 
fornia’s frontier of medical economics. Before a day was up 
I realized that I had landed also in a psychological climate 
different from any I knew in the still-wintry stretches of 
the continent behind. In California it is the doctors who 
oppose change, rather than those who favor it, who hesitate 
to speak out. Doubtless there still are silent staunch de- 
fenders of the status quo in medical bills, but not one of 
literally dozens of doctors with whom I talked in the next 
three weeks expressed disagreement with the principle of 
health insurance which lay as an issue before the profession 
and the public. 

The doctors’ opinion went on record officially two weeks 
later on March 3, when a special meeting of the House of 
Delegates of the California Medical Association voted at 
Los Angeles to recommend legislation for mandatory health 
insurance. The Association thus became the first important 
medical group in this country—and probably the first in the 
world—to offer their “full aid and cooperation” in establish- 
ing a compulsory health-insurance system. Their vote re- 
pudiated the stand taken by the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Chicago on February 16 when that body reiterated 
opposition to compulsory health insurance under any 
auspices whatever. A committee of the California Medical 
Association was appointed immediately to work with a 
committee of the California Senate which has been study- 
ing the high costs of sickness for the past two years under 
the public-spirited leadership of Senator E. H. Tickle. The 
hope is to work out a measure fair and acceptable to both 
the public and the profession. Nearly 3500 bills have been 
brought before this 
session of the Califor- 
nia legislature, among 
them urgent and per- 
plexing tax measures. 
Health insurance still 
has powerful enemies 
both within and 
/ without the medical 
| profession. The story 


As we go to press committees of California doctors are sitting 
up all night with drafts of health-insurance bills. Manda- 
tory health insurance is their own prescription for the eco- 
nomic ills of patients and their profession. Probably it is 
the first time in history that organized medicine has made 
that diagnosis and volunteered its services for the cure 


is unfinished as I write, though the next chapter may be told 
in legislation before this article appears in print. 

Whatever this spring’s legislative action at Sacramento, 
however, the stand of the doctors marks economic and so- 
cial tides which cannot long be held back. The meeting of 
the House of Delegates had heard reports of an extensive 
survey of medical services and costs made for the Associa- 
tion with large grants from work-relief funds, under the 
direction of Prof. Paul A. Dodd of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and an advisory council of economists 
and sociologists from the faculties of six California univer- 
sities. Statistical tables confirmed what many doctors knew 
from personal experience. A doctors’ summary of that sur- 
vey appears in an informal printed memorandum given to 
delegates by some of those who were advocating legislation 
for a mandatory system: “.. . The economics of the present 
system of receiving and giving medical service is unsatisfac- 
tory both to the public and the profession. Neither receives 
what justly and rightfully belongs to it. The public is poorly 
protected. The profession is poorly paid.” 


Bs the two days’ debate of the House of Delegates the need 
for health insurance was assumed. The only questions 
were when and how to begin. The Association’s Reference 
Committee and four members of a special Committee of 
Five appointed to report to the meeting sponsored a plan 
for voluntary health insurance offered and controlled by 
the Association, broad in principle but limited in applica- 
tion at the start. The survey staff and the advisory council 
of economists and sociologists recommended legislation to 
establish a state-wide system mandatory for certain groups 
in the population and voluntary for others, directed by a 
state commission in which physicians should be included. 
; They declared unani- 
mously, “We believe 
that it will be found 
practicable to estab- 
lish compulsory 
health insurance in 
California and that 
in no other way can 
the major defects in 
present arrangements 
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THE NEEDY SICK 
WITHOUT & DOCTOR 


By 


Rodger in The San Francisco News 


The Case for Health Insurance 


be remedied.” Their position had the courageous and out- 
spoken support of Dr. Rodney A. Yoell of San Francisco, 
the fifth member of the Committee of Five, a private practi- 
tioner who has led the present drive for compulsory health 
insurance within his profession. 

Currents and counter-currents among the doctors are to 
be seen in the memorandum with which advocates of a 
compulsory system replied to the outline of the voluntary 
plan while the issue was pending before the House of 
Delegates. “Trial of voluntary?” the memorandum de- 
clared, “We have already had it . . . and it won’t work, 
anyway. Trial of compulsory? Compulsory means law... . 
You cannot do something without law which does not exist 
until law has been passed.” An experiment under a volun- 
tary plan would have been consistent with the resolution 
which the American Medical Association had adopted a 
fortnight earlier. “Why should we experiment with our 
professional freedom at the request of the American Medi- 
cal Association?” asked the memorandum. 

While conceding the necessity of some kind of health 
insurance the outline of the voluntary plan had listed mis- 
givings on such points as malingering of patients, possible 
unfair practices of a few doctors under any insurance sys- 
tem, red tape and required reports, and loss of confidential 
relations between patient and doctor. “Has the experience 
of men doing surgery for the railroads and other industrial 
groups been so distasteful that because of this and the ‘loss 
of confidential relations’ they have had to resign their ap- 
pointments?” the memorandum countered. “Honesty or 
dishonesty is resident in the doctor, not the system... . We 
have possibly had too little need to check the unfair doctor in 
private practice: we will have to check him in insurance prac- 
tice. The ‘corrected’ unfair doctor will be likewise ‘corrected’ 
for his private practice. ... It would be well if every doctor 
in private practice had to make as complete records of his 
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patients as he would under an Insurance Act... . The de- — 


partments of economics and political science of six of the 
great universities and colleges of our state have studied the 
problem without prejudice. If we of the medical profession 
reject the stated advice of these men, is it conceivable that 
the public also will reject it? . .. Act courageously and fully 
conscious of our rights and duties. Let the California pro- 
fession meet the issue.” 

During the two-day meeting the House of Delegates first 
voted down a motion to accept the voluntary proposition 
and then passed the resolution for mandatory legislation (p. 
216.) They rejected an amendment by the Reference Com- 
mittee which would have deleted the clause specifically 
mentioning mandatory and voluntary provisions. 

There seems reason to believe that the vote must have 
been a disconcerting surprise to leaders of both the Ameri- 
can and the California Associations. Dr. Harry H. Wilson, 
president of the Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
was chairman of the committee which framed the resolu- 
tions passed a fortnight earlier by the American Medical 
Association. In the interval he told me that he was con- 
vinced personally that California would support the AMA. 
The secretary of the State Association, Dr. Frederick 
Warnshuis, is speaker of the House of Delegates of the 
AMA. He had said that the history of the past two and a 
half years of the medical profession in caring for the sick 
unemployed without payment from relief funds was in 
itself proof that no Californian need go without care. After 
the hubbub at Los Angeles was over and the hotel lobbies 
again clear of doctors returning from the meeting with 
angry or exuberant faces, several remarked to me that this 
vote registered the opinion of many of the less vocal doctors 
who have not entered into controversies on medical policies; 
and that it expressed the views of many “little men” of the 
profession—country doctors, men with offices above drug- 
stores, men from hard-hit industrial and agricultural coun- 
ties and middle-class city neighborhoods—who had better 
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reason to know what medical costs mean to their 
patients and themselves than have many officers of 
medical societies who live in upper-class streets and 
enjoy comfortable incomes. 

Behind the action lay economic forces which 
are pressing on doctors and patients in all parts of 
our country, which alone among the great nations 
of the world has made no provision for some form 
of mandatory health insurance. Behind it also was 
a range of experience and circumstances of special 
importance within California ‘itself. 

The general situation of American medical ser- 
vice today is revealed not only in the survey of the 
California Medical Association but also in an im- 
portant study of hard times and health which just 
has been completed under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia State Emergency Relief Administration, 
directed by Margaret C. Klem. Both surveys closely 
confirm the results of the five-year national study 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
(see Survey Graphic, December 1932) and show 
the starker lines into which hard times have cast 
troubles which existed even in good. 

The immediate dilemma is the ievel of family 
income even in one of our richest states. Prelim- 
inary tabulations of the Medical Association’s study 
indicate that more than half the families of the 
state had incomes below $1200 in 1933 and that 
less than 3 percent reached the $5000 level at which 
either doctors or patients could regard bills for se- 
rious illness with some equanimity. They show that 
the need for medical care is about twice as great 
among the many families with less than $1200 in- 
come as among the few at the $5000-and-upward 
level who conceivably can pay for care. In spite of 
all the free medical care given by public authorities, 
private charity and by the doctors themselves, less than half 
the people in the under-$1200 families who needed care at 
the time of the survey were getting it. (Apparently Califor- 
nians buy medical service when they can, for the per- 
centage of those who were getting what they needed rose 
steadily as income rose; among the $5000-and-upward fam- 
ilies it reached 92 percent.) When it came to dental care the 
lack was even more startling. The figures sounded like a 
reversal of a famous advertising slogan, for in the poorer 
half of California’s population only one person in five was 
getting the dentistry he needed. 


OTH studies showed once more, as the studies of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care long since had 
shown, why the insurance principle alone can solve the 
problem of medical costs: within any group, well-to-do, 
poor or middling, the bills of individual families vary un- 
predictably and uncontrollably. Most families in any group 
above the poorest would have been able to meet the average 
charges for that group, but actual charges at any level 
ranged from nothing at all to half, three quarters or even 
the whole of a family’s annual income. No class was im- 
mune from the financial catastrophes of sickness. 

The blow fell most heavily on the poorest groups of fam- 
ilies and free care only partially counterbalanced their lack 
of means. The SERA figures show that among families who 
had been on relief in 1933, 60 percent of those who received 
medical care during the three months of 1934 covered by 
_ the survey were charged something for it. Among families 
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Rodger in The San Francisco News 


Sounds Pretty Good ! 


who had struggled through 1933 on less than $600 without 
public or private relief only 15 percent of those who had 
care had wholly free service. The whole group with less 
than $600 a year had average bills of $43 a family a year. 
Quite understandably, large percentages of these bills (as 
those of families at high income levels) still were unpaid. 
Within the three months’ period, bills for the under-$600 
families ranged from 15 cents to $365! At the time of the 
survey there were unpaid bills among the relief families up 
to $1000. The average outstanding sickness bill was higher 
than the average charge during the preceding three months 
for all groups of families under the $3000 income level. 

Lack of medical care was nothing new to the poor. The 
SERA study found that in the lowest income group more 
than a quarter of the people never had visited a dentist in 
their lives; more than half never had had their eyes ex- 
amined or treated; 8 percent never had had any medical 
care whatever. Doubtless some of these had had no need 
for doctoring, but»the way in which percentages shrank as 
income went up indicated that it was not perfect health but 
lack of money that brought about lifelong abstinence from 
medical services. In fact, the personal relationship of doctor 
and patient lapsed all along the line; about 40 percent of 
all the people covered by the survey had had no contact 
whatsoever with the medical and allied professions in the 
preceding three years. 

Failure to get care is the patients’ side of the doctor- 
dilemma. The other appears in the record of medical in- 
comes. Nearly a third of the doctors reporting to the sur- 
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Resolution Adopted by the House of Delegates, California Medical Association, March 3,1 935 


WHEREAS: The studies of the Committee of Five of 
the California Medical Association have shown the in- 
ability of a certain percentage of our population to ade- 
quately finance the cost entailed by illness; and 

WHEREAS: Because of this economic situation proper 
medical care is beyond the reach of this population 
group; and 

WHEREAS: It has been established that this problem 
can be alleviated by utilization of the insurance principle; 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
House of Delegates of the California Medical Association 
recommends that legislation be proposed seeking to estab- 
lish a health-insurance system, mandatory as to certain 
population groups and voluntary as to certain population 
groups, which shall include the following principles: 

No. 1. The patient shall have absolutely free choice 
of physician and hospital; 

No. 2. The medical profession shall determine the 
scope, extent, standards, quality, compensation paid 
for, and all other matters and things related to, the 
medical and medical auxiliary services rendered under 
the system; 


vey had net incomes of less than $2000 in 1933; more than 
half had less than $3000. Preliminary figures from those 
who had reported their incomes for both 1929 and 1933 to 
the Association’s survey show the group with less than 
$2000 had increased from 11 to 26 percent, though under 
ordinary circumstances growing incomes would have been 
expected with added years of experience. 

On the basis of these California facts and figures and 
on the studies of experience elsewhere in this country and 
abroad, the staff and advisory committee of professors of 
the Association’s survey united in recommending principles 
and provisions for a plan of health insurance to cover 
employed persons with incomes under $3000, mandatory 
for people in the larger establishments and voluntary within 
the same income brackets for agricultural and domestic 
workers and workers in plants including less than three 
employes. The provision for the latter groups is voluntary 
because of the administrative difficulties of bringing them 
in at the start. Should actuarial studies now under way 
prove it feasible, they recommended that wage-earners’ de- 
pendents be covered by the plan. They held that adminis- 
tration of the plan should come under a state health- 
insurance board appointed by the governor from a panel 
nominated by the Board of Regents of the University of 
California. No special groups or interests should be repre- 
sented as such on the board, but two of the five members 
should be holders of active licenses to practice medicine in 
the state. Contributions should be a fixed percentage of 
income, borne by employer and employe. 


ieee economic barrier between people who need care 
and doctors who need income runs like ’a Chinese wall 
through all parts of our country. In less wealthy states the 
impasse must be even more severe. The partnership of sick- 
ness and poverty which these surveys revealed also is noth- 
ing peculiar to California. Surveys by the United States 
Public Health Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund in 
a widely separated group of cities (see Sickness and the 


No. 3. There shall be no provision for cash bene- 
fits; 

No. 4. The patient shall receive adequate treat- 
ment and his physician shall receive adequate compen- 
sation; 

No. 5. The foregoing principles shall be main- 
tained with such modifications thereof as may from 
time to time be recommended, or approved by ,the 
profession; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
California Medical Association immediately offer its full 
aid and cooperation to the Interim Committee of the 
Senate of the State of California charged with the study 
of this problem to the end that any measure which shall 
be passed establishing a health-insurance system at the 
1935 session of the California Legislature shall contain 
the above principles; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That there be 
formed a special committee authorized and empowered to 
act herein, constituted as follows: the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Association and three members of the As- 
sociation to be appointed by the Speaker of the House. 


New Poor, by Edgar Sydenstricker, Survey Graphic, April 
1934) showed what the California SERA study strikingly 
confirmed: Disabling sickness is far more common among 
the poorer than among the better-to-do, and most common 
of all among those who have felt the depression most se- 
verely. Even when cases are omitted in which sickness is 
the cause of unemployment, disabling illness is more com- 
mon among families whose workers are unemployed than 
among those in which someone has a part-time job; more 
common among the families with part-time than in those 
with full-time workers. 


HAT California should be the first state to move toward 

a comprehensive answer probably is due to two sets 
of circumstances. A few years ago California had more 
physicians in proportion to population—and probably also 
more non-medical healers, conscientious and otherwise— 
than any other known area in the world. Their number and 
the competition between them may have helped point the 
issue. 

Behind that present situation, moreover, lies California’s 
eighty years of experience in various forms of organized 
medical service. Only a few years after the gold rush, French 
and German settlers in San Francisco started societies—still 
in existence in a limited way—that provided sickness bene- 
fits. The rapid growth of industries and the wide open 
spaces of the state have resulted in organized medical ser- 
vices which cover tens of thousands of workers in railroads, 
mines, lumbering and the like, among them the excellent 
service maintained by the Southern Pacific Railroad for its 
employes at a set rate paid monthly by each worker. When 
the Senate Committee on the High Cost of Sickness held 
a public hearing in San Francisco last winter, employes of 
that company came forward to tell what this care has meant 
to them and to declare that they wished its benefits could 
be extended to their families. In the great universities of the 
state other tens of thousands learn each year what it is to 
get prompt and good medical care with no worry as to 
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the cost, which is covered in the general administration fee 
paid by each student. 

At the southern end of the state, more than 40,000 peo- 
ple in and about Los Angeles are obtaining care through 
the Ross-Loos Medical Group under a voluntary health- 
insurance plan which in 1934 gave complete medical and 
hospital care at an average cost of less than $2.70 per family 
per month. The subscribers to that plan include employed 
people and their families in all walks of life—university 
faculties, public-school teachers, firemen, policemen and 
other public employes, workers in industries. I talked with 
a number who spoke without reservation of the satisfaction 
they and their friends found in the arrangement. These peo- 
ple, it may be noted, are paying considerably less for com- 
plete care than the average asked of the under-$600 families 
in the SERA survey, who were getting only a fraction of 
what they needed, owed their doctors longstanding bills, 
and relied almost wholly on the unpaid public services for 
hospital care. Even the relief families faced average bills 
almost as large as the payments of the Ross-Loos sub- 
scribers, who know they can get what they need and pay 
their bills in full. 

The growth of such organized services, of which there 
are other less extensive examples, naturally has been 
watched by the private doctors. Because the services are or- 
ganized and because they use the insurance principle, they 
can give care less expensively and more completely than it 
can be given under any arrangement between the individ- 
ual doctor and ordinary family. The leaders of the Ross- 
Loos Medical Group, Dr. Donald Ross and Dr. H. Clifford 
Loos, were expelled from the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association a year ago on charges of soliciting patients and 
advertising, which they and their patients deny wholly. The 
action of the county society recently was confirmed by the 
Council of the State Medical Association and the case now 
lies before the Judicial Council of the American Medical 
Association. If expulsion is sustained there, the patients and 
the medical group are eager to see the issue threshed out in 
the courts. 


SEAL medical societies have been experimenting 
in trying to provide service without health insurance 
for the large group of people who cannot pay usual medical 
costs. Outside the profession, the interest and the need— 
undoubtedly no different in California than elsewhere in 
the country but more conscious and vocal because of the 
state’s history and special circumstances—have produced a 
crop of swindlers who have been exploiting fake health- 
insurance schemes. The famous contrasts of California 
which led someone to call that state the beautiful and the 
damned are nowhere more evident than in the field of 
organized medical services: there probably have been more 
conscientious effort and experimentation and more fakes 
than in any other state in the nation, unless it be one of 
California’s Pacific neighbors, Washington or Oregon. 

I heard something of the swindlers from Earl T. Warren, 
district attorney of Alameda County, who has been active 
in clearing crooked health-insurance schemes out of his 
county. “They come down on a county like a swarm of 
locusts,” he said, “selling alleged health insurance under the 
high-sounding name of some non-existent company without 
the slightest intention of giving service, then pick up the 
first quarter-year’s premiums and light out.” Dr. Philip 
King Brown of San Francisco, a student for many years of 


‘health insurance and other forms of organized medical ser- 
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vice (author of California’s Medical Mix-Up in the Septem- 
ber Survey Graphic) told me of another dodge. Agents go 
into a town or county, pay some doctor a lump sum to give 
medical service which their policies promise immediately 
while hospital care is to be provided only after three 
months. Before the three months are up the agent is gone 
with all he can collect. I saw a list of 147 of these bogus 
organizations submitted a year and a half ago to the state’s 
attorney by the Board of Medical Examiners; in all prob- 
ably four or five hundred fleettng schemes have been 
launched in the state, and no one knows how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of people they have swindled. 

Mr. Warren told me of SERA workers who had gone 
without food to pay fake health-insurance premiums. One 
company boasted they had 1200 salesmen operating west of 
the Mississippi. A promoter of a number of schemes, now 
in jail, was found to have collected $60,000 and to have paid 
out $72 in claims, though the assets in his safe were less 
than $100 when his office was raided. There are stories of 
salesmen selling bogus health insurance on the street cor- 
ners in Los Angeles. Most of the fake concerns are believed 
now to have been closed up or at least made quiescent, but 
the ease with which they induced people to buy, even in 
hard times, seems evidence that Californians are willing to 
pay for health insurance. 


PROS the conscientious and responsible experiments 
to meet medical costs are a number undoubtedly 
included in the 150 plans for medical service mentioned in 
the February statement of the American Medical Associa- 
tion as the subject of its study in search of a solution. Two 
of them, those of Alameda County and San Diego, were 
reported in a pamphlet published by the Association to- 
gether with an account of the Wayne County Plan (see 
Sickness Bills by Instalment, by the author, in the March 
Survey Graphic) as cheerful American contrasts to the 
British health-insurance system. 

I talked with social workers and others concerned with 
four of these experiments sponsored by their respective 
local medical societies—in Alameda County, across the bay 
from San Francisco; in Santa Barbara, Pasadena and San 
Diego. All are efforts to scale down fees for the benefit of 
patients who cannot pay the going rates. Each involves a 
detailed case-work investigation of every applicant’s family. 
In Santa Barbara there was a definite sliding scale of charges 
for physicians, hospitals, nurses, druggists and dentists, grad- 
uated according to the patient’s income. Elsewhere the 
charges for a particular illness are worked out by the social 
workers, by social worker and doctor, or by doctor and 
patient. In Alameda County the social-service investigation 
is made by the county social-service department; elsewhere 
salaries and other expenses of a bureau are met from per- 
centages of fees collected by the bureau or by membership 
fees paid by practitioners who are participating in the plan, 
and sometimes by “nominal registration fees of patients. In 
general the plans are postulated on the ability of the patient 
to pay cash. 

In Alameda County, with a population nearing 400,000, 
about 2000 cases are referred through the county social 
service to private physicians during a year, including some 
able to pay full rates and some non-residents unable to pay 
anything; in San Diego, with 180,000 population, 1233 cases 
were handled in 1934, among which 19 percent were re- 
ferred for full-pay or for free county care; in Pasadena, with 
80,000 population, medical and (Continued on page 268) 
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“Our problem is to work out a social and economic organt- 
zation which shall be as efficient as possible without offending 
our notions of a satisfactory way of life.” 

—Joun Maynarp Keynes 


lief bill through Congress prior to its passage April 5 

gave the country an opportunity to think over its un- 
employment problem and to realize how complicated it is. 
This must be counted as a gain, for a few months ago when 
the works plan was first proposed there was a tendency to 
overrate its possibilities as a way out from all our troubles. 
Debate and delay have cleared the air somewhat. 

We now are disposed to see the works measure as a pre- 
ferred device in a group of relief procedures which will 
inevitably include some continuation of “the dole,” local 
poor relief to “unemployables” and a variety of forms of 
social insurance and category aid. So far, the Administra- 
tion has not conceded that continued outright relief to the 
unemployed (the dole) is going to be necessary even on a 
reduced scale, but public opinion has begun to evidence a 
more realistic attitude on this point. It has responded in 
large measure to the President’s idealistic desire to wipe out 
relief and substitute work, but now questions his practical 
ability to do this completely. Moreover there is insistence, 
and with considerable reason, that the work program is 
only another form of relief and will not bring about a 
bona-fide reduction of unemployment through the creation 
of full and permanent opportunities for self-support. In 
short, the American people have begun to see relief as a 
continuing problem and seem willing to face the issue as 
to how it can best be organized for the long pull. 

The New York City Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief displayed this attitude clearly in a series of 
recommendations made a few weeks ago. “It is highly de- 
sirable,” this body says, “that a maximum number of unem- 
ployed men and women should be placed on productive 
public work and work-relief projects rather than on a home- 
relief dole, which is demoralizing to the recipient and un- 
productive to the community. . . . However, no work 
projects as yet outlined can do more than absorb a small 
portion of the unemployed men and women in this city. 
Nothing less than the willingness of the government to 
enter into competition with private industry can achieve 
such a result... . This community must, together with 
other communities throughout the country, therefore decide 
whether the millions of unemployed families who are not 
reemployed in private industry or on public works shall be 
given just enough to continue their existence or shall be 
guaranteed a minimum standard of living which will main- 
tain standards of 
health and decency 
for themselves and 
the communities of 
which they form an 
important part. In our 
opinion the latter 
choice must be made 
but it will have to be 
made with the recog- 


Tie slow progress of the $4,880,000,000 works and re- 


In spite of the gigantic appropriation voted by Congress for 

work relief, relief on a large scale is to be with us for a 

long time to come, points out this writer. The prospect of- 

fers a two-way challenge: to administrators of relief to set 

their house in order for the hard pull; to the public to rid 

its mind of misconceptions and face the facts of the problem _ 
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nition that it will involve a vast and increasing tax burden 
throughout the United States. This is a problem which 
concerns the city, state and federal governments jointly. It 
is their duty to work out a common plan under which ade- 
quate funds can be raised.” 

The Works Act is so phrased that the Administration 


may, if it chooses, change its mind about quitting the relief 


business and decide instead to reserve a portion of its funds 
for helping carry the inevitable burden of home aid which 
must remain even after the works program is going full 
blast. Such a decision may not come readily or soon and 
may never, in fact, be made openly. The President’s dislike 


of relief and his determination to scotch it should not be ~ | 


underestimated. What is more likely to happen is that there 
will be a month-by-month continuation of federal grants to 


the states for direct relief on an emergency basis “until” the — 
works program becomes fully effective. This may well go — 


on indefinitely, through sheer necessity. 
The alternative, a bold acceptance by the federal govern- 
ment of the need for an underlying long-time federal-state- 


local system of direct public assistance, is not popular at | 


Washington. It is assumed to be an un-American concept, 
out of keeping with our traditions, and a potential breeder 
of all sorts of trouble. In refusing to accept it, the Adminis- 
tration undoubtedly feels that it is reflecting public senti- 
ment, never friendly to the notion of investing relief with 
any degree of security. 


HAT is the American attitude toward relief and how 
has it been affected, if at all, by six years of unem- 
ployment? The question is not easily answeredy for people 
react on this subject in a variety of ways. Not only are they 
influenced by class and personal interests, but there are con- 


flicts in individual thinking which result in a confused re-_ 


sponse. We are generous, but fearful of the effects of our 
generosity; believers in social justice but uncertain as to how 
it may be achieved without getting a dangerous by-product 
of demoralization and pauperism. We cannot stand to see 
individual cases of need going unaided, but are inclined to 
balk at paying the bill for the sum total of such cases. 


In the main, however, I believe we must be credited with 


a willingness to follow liberal leadership in the provision 
of public aid. We may grumble at the cost, inveigh against 
the administrative set-up, even express our belief that relief 
is degenerating into a racket, but we do not want it stopped 
until we have ample assurance that it is no longer needed. 
Not even the most conservative tories among us are willing 


to say that we have yet come within hailing distance of 


such assurance. 

Public criticism of relief administration should not be 
mistaken for criticism 
of the provision of re- 
lief itself. As in the 


tion, where we may 
express our dissatis- 
faction with both the 


field of public educa- 


school system and the 
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the principle of free education, 
so in the field of public aid we 
may at once condemn the meth- 
ods and support the purposes of 
relief. Few indeed will rise to the defense of relief per se or 
will contend that it is beyond criticism as administered to- 
day; but an equally small number will be found, I believe, 
who would be willing to carry their denunciation of the 
program to the point of asking that it be summarily ended 
because of its faults. 

A conservative newspaper provided an illustration of this 
in its phrasing of a recent editorial. “Relief is bound to be 
unsatisfactory,” it said. “It is one long choice of the lesser 
evil. But there is little point in passionately belaboring the 
bad features of a system which must at best be full of bad 
features; what is wanted is a scientific and non-political 
inquiry as to how they can be reduced to a minimum.” 

The challenge, however, is really a dual one. Not only 
must there be inquiry and reorganization of the structure at 
its weak points but there is need for better public under- 
standing as well. It is futile and silly to attempt to revamp 
relief by a pattern of fear, prejudice and popular misinfor- 
mation. The public must be helped to get its ideas in order 
so that it will not expect the impossible from a system 
which, by its very nature, is bound to “offend our notions 
of a satisfactory way of life.” 

A large city relief administrator recently issued a defense 
of his administration in which he cited a list of “popular 
misconceptions” about relief. Many of these will be recog- 
nized by veterans in welfare service as old complaints; 


Public work and work-relief projects can absorb no 
more than a portion of our unemployed men and women 


George F. Cannons for Nesmith 


others are of a later vintage. 
Among them are these contra- 
dictions: 

That you must be starving in 
the street before relief is granted. That anyone who can 
tell a hard luck story can get relief. 

That the relief budget is on a starvation level. That re- 
lief is too generous. 

That relief workers pamper clients. That their attitude 
is supercilious and insulting. 

That clients often have property or an income on the 
side. That small incomes prevent aid being given to fami- 
lies in need. 

That aliens get relief jobs when citizens can’t. That there 
is discrimination against aliens. 

That work-relief employes are lazy and inefficient. That 
work-relief employes are terribly underpaid. 

That relief should be granted without so much investi- 
gation. That there is not enough investigation of those 
receiving relief. 

That relief reduces the standards of living. That persons 
are now better off on relief than they were before the de- 
pression. 

It is clear from these illustrations how impossible is the 
task of the administrator who hopes to satisfy a misin- 
formed and prejudiced public on the level of its misconcep- 
tions. The solution is not to meet it there but on a plane 
of fuller understanding of all that the job implies. This, of 
course, is more easily said than done; but until it is done a 
great deal more thoroughly than at present, misunder- 
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standing and prejudice will continue to hamper sound 
administration. 

While much of the criticism that is heard arises from an 
honest belief that something is wrong, not all of it has such 
healthy roots. Sharpshooting politicians, sensation-seeking 
or prejudiced newspapers and others have found abundant 
opportunity to distort the relief picture to suit their own 
purposes, and have not been 
slow to take advantage of the 
openings presented to them. 
Frozen meat has been played 
up as a scandal and quite in- 
adequate retraction has been 
made after food experts have 
patiently explained that the 
freezing of meat for stovage 
is standard commercial prac- 
tice. “Chiselers” have been 
represented as infesting the 
relief rolls in hordes whenever 
a few scattered instances of 
fraud or misrepresentation 
have been discovered. Work 
relief has been attacked as a 
waste of the taxpayer’s money 
because some of the projects, 
ingeniously devised to. take 
advantage of the diverse 
skills of professional and 
“white-collar” people on re- 
lief, are set up in library or 
laboratory rather than in a 
muddy ditch. “Overhead” is 
assailed as extravagant while 
in the same breath it is 
charged that records and ac- 
counting procedures are so 
lax that if an audit were made, gross irregularities would 
certainly be uncovered. The soil is fertile for critics to whom 
the making of an alarming accusation is a more urgent 
consideration than the determination of the facts in the 
case. 

The nadir of hostile criticism seems to have been reached 
in the recent charge of a city alderman that social workers 
in the relief administrations are conspiring to keep the load 
large as a means of perpetuating their jobs. Untrained per- 
sons from other fields, not having this professional interest 
in self-preservation, should therefore be put in charge of 
relief he thinks! 

In view of all the obstacles in the path of winning public 
confidence, it is not surprising that government should long 
for the day when it can get out from under the relief load 
and let whoever will take it over. It is not only the federal 
government that wants to be so relieved; our cities too 
would welcome a return to the old system in which the 
private agencies had so prominent a part. There is an in- 
grained notion in the American mind, rarely expressed, 
that governmental aid is dangerous because it gets too far 
away from the concept of class-controlled charity. We are 
inclined to trust our upper-class boards, when all is said and 
done, more than our elécted officials. Even government 
seems to share this poor opinion of itself and wants to lead 
the way back to the old order at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The astonishing thing is that it should think a re- 
sumption of the old system is within the realm of possibility. 
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Even with the work program—"the biggest thing in the country’’ 
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Granted eventual recovery of our industries to a normal 
level of production; assuming the ultimate passage of legis- 
lation for economic security and the continued -provision 
of mass public employment: by what reasoning dare we 
conclude that direct relief, supplied in part from the federal 
treasury, will no longer be necessary for considerable num- 
bers of our people? The cards are all stacked the other way. 
Technological change is still 
going on, creating new un- 
employment. Many of those 
who have lost or are losing 
their jobs will not fit into the 
public work program because 
of age, sex, lack of proper 
skills, physical handicaps—or 
perhaps simply because they 
live where work cannot read- 
ily be made available to them. 
The three or four million 
jobs to be provided will be 
too few for the total need. It 
is only relief, “the dole,” pub- 
lic assistance—call it what you 
will—that can meet the needs 
of the excluded millions. 

The American people, with 
all their dislike of relief and 
their wishful thinking about 
its discontinuance, will do 
well to face this prospect 
squarely. They must make up 
their minds, as the New York 
committee insists, “whether 
the millions of unemployed 
families who are not reem- 
ployed in private industry or 
on public works, shall be 
given just enough to continue their existence or shall be 
guaranteed a minimum standard of living which will 
maintain standards of health and decency for themselves 
and the communities of which they form an important 
part.” If we make the latter choice, should we not prepare 
to support the program wholeheartedly? 


fe time is ripe for a reexamination of the whole sys- 
tem—its administrative structure, its service aims, its 
relationships with the community, and its costs. Those who 
are running the show have the first and primary obligation: 
to take advantage of every legitimate suggestion for its im- 
provement. This may involve simplification at many points 
and the acceptance of more realistic notions as to what can 
and what cannot be effectively undertaken in the interests 
of the persons under care. If the fences set up to bar ille- 
gitimate claims for aid are in need of repair, now is the 
time to mend them. If the conflicting philosophies of spend- 
ing-for-relief and spending-for-recovery are muddying the 
waters of financial policy, a choice should be made now as 
to which should be given the right of way. Have “pressure 
groups” won concessions which cannot be defended as a 
part of sound relief policy? Now is the time to get back 
upon the firm footing of fair treatment to all with favors 
to none. Have the dignity and integrity of relief adminis- 
tration been lost in any degree? Now is certainly the time 
to start a relentless struggle for their recapture. 

With the administrative house (Continued on page 264) 
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PENeWIEEION HOMES 


BY ERNST KAHN 


drastically lowered, a million new dwelling units a year 

must be built in the United States for the next ten years. 
Otherwise this country will face a housing shortage of stag- 
gering magnitude. Any effective program must be built on 
facts; and the foundation stone of a series of pertinent facts 
is recognition of the size of the job to be done. Appreciation 
of the size of the need should go far toward marshalling 
public opinion behind a policy of action. 

First as to my estimate of the 10 million new homes called 
for during the next decade. Much has been said during the 
depression of an existing oversupply of houses. Today even 
real-estate interests admit this is not the case; it never was 
true as far as the lower-income groups were concerned. The 
so-called oversupply was largely the result of enforced 
doubling-up of families, a situation that is easing now. 
Europe faced the same problem after the War, and for 
much the same reasons. 

Future housing needs depend on four factors—the net 
increase in the number of families, the size of the housing 
shortage at the present time, the number of dwellings which 
should be demolished, and the size of the so-called neces- 
sary housing reserve. The sum of these figures constitutes 
what might be termed the “theoretical need,” since certain 
other conditions must be taken into consideration. When 
these corrections are made however, a true picture emerges. 

What will be the net increase in the number of families 
during 1935-45? Obviously the answer will depend in large 
part on the marriage rate. This dropped during the depres- 
sion years from a normal 10.14 in 1929 to 7.87 in 1932. But 
marriages are not put off indefinitely. It is estimated that in 
1934 there were 1 million deferred marriages, with the re- 
sult that the rate has risen sharply and today is probably 
somewhere between 14 and 15. According to unofficial in- 
quiries in typical cities there is reason to believe the mar- 
riage rate in 1934 has risen 40 to 50 percent above the 1933 
figures. Another factor in this increase is the high birthrate 
from 1910 to 1920; as a consequence of which there is a vast 
number of marriageable young people at the present time. 

Between 1920 and 1930 there was in the United States a 
gross increase of 11,800,000 families, a net increase of 5,500,- 
000 after 6,300,000 families dissolved principally through 
death or divorce were deducted. Recent experience here and 
abroad would indicate that the gross increase during 1935-45 
may be estimated to be over 15 million marriages, the net 
increase 7,700,000. In other words, despite restricted immi- 
gration a new high in the marriage rate will be reached, 
and in the ten-year period the gross number of families will 
increase from 33 million to 45 million. 

Next as to the shortage of dwellings. Figures from the 
recent Real Property Inventory made last year 
by the Department of Commerce, put this at 7 
percent in the sixty-four cities surveyed. For 
the country as a whole the proportion is un- 
doubtedly much greater, ‘since the larger cities 
were not included in the survey. As a result on 
the one hand of the almost complete cessation 
of building during the past four years and on 
the other of the demands of the increased num- 
‘ber of families, the shortage will be in all likeli- 


’ the present American standard of living is not to be 


hood between 10 and 15 percent—or from 3% to 5% mil- 
lion dwellings—for the period under consideration. 

The third factor to be considered is the number of dwell- 
ings which, because of deplorable physical conditions, should 
be demolished. Although the average life of a building in 
the United States has never been definitely established, it 
may be put at 50 years. Based on the inadequate building 
figures available for 1885-95—a period of rapid growth— 
the number of unfit homes probably stands between 3 and 
4 millions. To this figure must be added those needing 
major structural repairs to truly estimate the problem. 

Finally, take the housing reserve necessary to provide 
for normal changes in residence. Computed usually on a 
basis of 2 to 4 percent, provision for from 600,000 to 700,000 
vacant apartments must be included in any adequate hous- 
ing program. 

Making necessary corrections, the picture is as follows: 


1935-45 New dwellings needed 


Net increase in number of families 7,700,000 
Present shortage (average between 
maximum and minimum) 4,400,000 
Units to be demolished 3,500,000 
Necessary housing reserve 650,000 16,250,000 
Deduct aire 
Vacant available houses 1,350,000 
Houses that could be subdivided to 
make more units 1,500,000 
Families who for various reasons can 
not aspire to separate homes 4,000,000 6,850,000 
Actual need for new homes, 1935-45 9,400,000 


ipae deductions need some explanation. American hous- 
ing experts may feel this total is too high, but I have set 
it high to avoid overestimate of the need. If, for instance, 
there should prove to be as many as 1,350,000 “vacant avail- 
able houses” they would more than counterbalance the nec- 
essary “housing reserve.” It should be noted, however, that 
a large proportion of vacancies that always exist represent 
either unfit housing or expensive housing, which few can 
afford. 

Some readers may question the possibility that 1% million 
houses can be subdivided; European experience shows, how- 
ever, that in times of emergency and of rapid decrease in 
the size of families resort to subdivision exceeds expectation. 
Again, even with an active housing program, a separate 
home for every family is a fairly impossible ideal. After 
fifteen years Germany, perhaps the country most active in 
housing in the post-war period, showed as many as 8 percent 
of all families not separately housed. There are a large num- 
ber who do not desire separate homes or who cannot have 
them unless housing is practically free. Even the program 
suggested leaves the problem of this last group unsolved. 
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The United States will need to build 10 million homes by 
1945, according to the estimate of the former manager of the 
municipal housing development of Frankfurt, Germany. In this 
article Mr. Kahn gives the basis for his conclusion that this 
country is facing so great a shortage in dwellings and shows 
how we can profit by European housing experimentation 
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The situation in the United States today bears a striking 
similarity to that abroad after the War. Most of the gov- 
ernments in Western Europe faced that situation—con- 
servative and socialist alike. 

Must Americans learn how and what to build by trial 
and error, or will you profit from European experience? 
Surely it is possible for a nation which enters the housing 
field at this late date to make certain short cuts. 


FOR many reasons, England’s housing experience is fruit- 
ful as an example, first because of obvious similarities 
between the two countries, and second because England 
itself went through a trial and error period and has now 
come to some significant conclusions. These are embodied 
in the housing bill recently introduced into Parliament, 
which would put to work fifteen years of experimentation. 

At the start, English housing policy was bound up with 
political developments. Constantly changing majorities in 
Parliament resulted in repeatedly altered housing legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, England had an amazingly low standard 
for so rich a nation, but in the early period all energies had 
to be concentrated on overcoming the shortage of homes. 
Note the analogy to the United States today and the chance 
to avoid waste motions. 

With the shortage solved in great measure, there are 
definite signs that England is prepared to take the lead in 
lifting housing standards, slum clearance, and sound city 
planning. The pressure of public opinion, influenced by the 
press and the Church, has projected the most radical hous- 
ing legislation ever formulated by any government. The 
housing bill is sponsored by a conservative administration— 
spurred on by Labour victories in local and national elec- 
tions. A definite national standard is laid down. For the 
first time overcrowding is legally defined and an effort made 
to make it a punishable offense. According to the terms of 
the bill the number of occupants of a house must be small 
enough to allow a proper segregation of the sexes—except 
in the case of married couples and children under 10 
years. Subject to these reservations, the number of individ- 
uals permitted to occupy a single dwelling unit is as follows: 


Number of rooms Number of persons permitted 


One wih Acme ae ee ce at) oy ee 
TWOtss ind Mee oe Ma cere. ORES 
Crees he Obie ten? eS ae eae) ore 
Four TA 


10 (with an additional 2 for 
each room over 5) 


Five or more . 


Here in the United States the attempt was made in vain 
merely to have included in the last census the figures on 
the actual number of persons per room. 

Since obviously the number of rooms cannot be the sole 
criterion of adequacy, size is also taken into account in the 
English plan: 


Floor area of room Number of persons permitted 


ULOW sctenory WOKE wiewabes. tnt tras tes eee 
COR eee eee ee butalesshthanol 10) 1% 
Oo ots a (butoless than90) eel 
DO Resae  @ e s A(but aless’ thats ,0) eens 
Under 50 sq ft . . None 


In applying the danard chileren under 10 years of age 
will be counted as ¥% persons, while children under 1 year 
need not be included. 

Local housing authorities are to be charged with respon- 
sibility for putting the legislation into practice and are 
vested with new powers. They must make a general survey 
of housing conditions, before proceeding to make practical 
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application of the new law. One of their most important 
duties will be the “redevelopment” of districts as part of a 
huge slum-clearance plan. The cost is to be divided between) 
the local and the central government, the Treasury con 
tributing two thirds of the money, the local authority one 
third. This will necessitate a consolidation of the existing 
complicated housing subsidies. 

Recognizing that a certain percentage of the old tenant! 
must be rehoused near their work, the local authorities have ' 
the right of compulsory purchase of property, compensation} 


their property in good condicgg will be compensated by 
receiving better terms. 


It is estimated that the tenants of from 1 million tor | 
1,800,000 houses must be rehoused in England in the next) 
5 to 10 years; this in a country which has been most active ‘|! 


in low-cost housing for many years, where some 2%» 
million new homes have been built since the end of the! 
War—half of them. with governmental assistance. 

Consider then what a proportionate program in the. 
United States would require, with three times as many’ 
inhabitants as England, with a normal marriage rate at 
least 25 percent higher and large numbers of deferredi 
marriages to be reckoned with as result of the depression, 
and with an almost complete cessation of building activity 
during the same period. 

It is noteworthy that only now, after fourteen years off 
low-cost construction, is England starting aggressively on®: 
slum clearance. In my judgment this is wise, for in times’ 
of a housing shortage the greatest energy should be con-) 
centrated on the erection of as many new houses as possible.» 
Here in the United States demolition of old houses, except 
in the case of unlivable conditions, should be left for thisi) 
second stage. Moreover, slum clearance and the redevelop-1 


ment of blighted areas is possible only when legislation: ||l 
4 
i 
N( 


exists for condemnation of property without unreasonable 


compensation. Such legislation will come only after long 


public education. 
The English bill puts the greatest responsibility for sound): 
housing on the local authorities, with certain rights o 


supervision being reserved to the central government. That »)) 


a small country should advocate this policy is worth con- 
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I 
if 
! 
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sideration by those responsible for the formation of Ameri- 
can housing policy, with a continent to cover. Other 
European countries have found such decentralization o 
responsibility the most efficient method of administration. 


take over the properties once they are constructed subject : 
to approval of the central government (Ministry of Health.) 


This development is significant. Up to now the main-}ii 


tenance and management of low-cost housing projects i 
England have been largely in the hands of the local housin 
authorities, and have been carried on more or less from a) 
department in the city hall—in striking contrast to the 
method in continental Europe, where housing management, | 


though under official supervision, has been largely free 


from political interference. Because it will be difficult t 
make this continental practice compulsory in England, th 
bill leaves the decision to the individual council. In Amer: 
ica, just formulating a housing policy, it would be well 
from the outset to establish a system of housing manage 


ment free from political influence. (Continued on page 267) | 


y 
A fare English bill encourages local authorities to formulate 

schemes for the establishment of local housing-manage- | 
ment commissions. These will have their own staffs and 4; 
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BY WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


N view of the apparent devotion of the Ameri- 
can people to the cause of popular education 
it is almost unbelievable that, until very re- 

cently, the United States ranked lowest among 
civilized nations in the attention given to the 
selection and education of the teachers upon 
whose character, culture, and efficiency the value 
of this mammoth enterprise so clearly depends. 
While standards have advanced markedly within the past 
decade, they are still far below comparable European 
standards insofar as secondary and higher institutions are 
}concerned; in only a few states do the standards for ele- 
mentary-school teachers compare favorably with those of 
Scotland, Germany and Japan; and in more than half of the 
American states the standards for the education of rural- 
school teachers are still lower than in other countries that 
have large numbers of one-teacher, open-country schools— 
notably, the Australian states. 

} It is difficult to account for this neglect by the American 
§ people of what has been recognized in other countries as the 
|first guarantee of a really effective educational system. The 
jrapid growth of the schools has doubtless been partly re- 
jsponsible for this neglect, but much more significant in all 
|probability has been the extreme decentralization of Ameri- 
ican school systems. Speaking generally, every local com- 
|munity has supported and controlled its own schools under 
the legal authority of the state but with a measure of state 
§oversight which, in most cases, is almost negligible. One 
result of this extreme localism has been the tendency to 
limit teaching appointments, especially in the elementary 
§ schools, to “local girls.” Such teachers usually live at home 
§and consequently are willing to serve at a lower wage than 
teachers who must pay for board and room. If these local 
§ girls can be licensed for teaching without incurring the ex- 
§pense of professional preparation it is to the advantage 
Mof their parents. Hence, while every state by 1900 was either 
Asupporting one or more normal schools or making equiva- 
lent provisions for the preparation of teachers, the great 


examination which often covered only the materials of the 
then very meager elementary curriculum. From a nation- 
wide “sampling” of the teaching population in 1910, Lotus 


\@sota, 


Heeethoc and that thousands were limited in their educa- 
tion to what the elementary school itself provided. 
Still another factor deserves consideration. In contrast 


Niaw, medicine, and especially engineering and business— 
even the highest salaries afforded by the public-school ser- 
vice remained pitiably unattractive. Among a people whose 
measure of the worth of an occupation is the material re- 
iward that it brings, this low estimate of the teacher’s job 
was a serious handicap to the cause of education. In the 
bay, areas it was considered fitting and proper for an ambi- 
§tious young man to teach a district school in order to earn 
(the money needed to prepare for a “real” profession. For 
the girls, both in the country and in the city, teaching was 
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Why are American public-school pupils two years behind 
school children in Scotland? Why do American adults com- 
pare unfavorably with Europeans in their reading habits and 
use of language? Here an educator shows the results of low 
standards in selecting and training the teachers on whom 
the value of our mammoth public-school enterprise depends 


a favorite stop-gap between the completion of their own 
schooling and matrimony. In the cities men taught in sec- 
ondary schools and served as principals and superintendents. 
Little honor and less prestige attached, however, to those 
who remained in the public-school service for life. One of 
my university professors in 1893 characterized the person- 
nel of the public-school service as made up of “immature 
women and feeble men.” But even the college and univer- 
sity professors were not very highly regarded. This attitude 
was capitalized by Theodore Roosevelt in the campaign of 
1912 when he sneeringly referred to his principal opponent 
as “Professor” Wilson instead of “Governor” Wilson; more 
recently, critics have attempted to discredit President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt by derisive remarks anent the “professors” 
whom he has called into his official family. 

It is small wonder, then, that public-school teachers have 
been on the whole an immature and (so far as teaching is 
concerned) a short-lived group. Coffman estimated that, in 
1910, the average elementary-school teacher served about 
four years. This meant, of course, that thousands of teach- 
ers remained in service only one, two, or three years. In 
1919, someone said that teaching in America was not a 
profession but a procession. The average age of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher in 1910 was apparently about twenty- 
four, but scarcely one fourth had reached the age of twenty- 
one. This meant that five or six million children received all 
their formal preparation for the duties of American citizen- 
ship at the hands of teachers themselves too young to be 
intrusted with the ballot. 


g should again be emphasized that the immaturity, brev- 
ity of service, and low educational standards of American 
public-school teachers during the period under discussion 
found no counterpart in other comparable countries. In 
Europe, generally speaking, the elementary schools were, 
and still are, schools for the masses, and their teachers do 
not have the social status of teachers in the secondary 
schools which are essentially schools for the classes. In this 
caste system, however, teaching in the elementary schools 
has been probably the most attractive occupation open to 
the stratum of the population from which the elementary- 
school teachers have been drawn, while the full- fledged 
secondary-school “professor”’—for example, the agrégé in 
France—has enjoyed a status identical with that of the most 
highly respected professional callings. In Russia, the pri- 
mary-school teachers were the first professional group to be 
accorded the full rights of “workers” under the Soviet 
régime. 

The status of the public-school teacher and of the profes- 
sion of teaching generally has made significant advances 
since 1910, and particularly since 1920. Most of the gains, 
however, are restricted to certain sections of the country, 
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many are still insecure; some have been lost during the 
depression; easily practicable possibilities are still far from 
realized. 

The most significant gain has been a greatly enhanced 
stabilization of the teaching population. This began to be 
noticed about 1927, when the teachers’ colleges in the indus- 
trial areas found it difficult for 
the first time to place all of 
their graduates. Since this was 
two years before the end of 
“good times,” one would in- 
fer that factors other than 
general unemployment were 
impelling teachers to remain 
in the profession, and larger 
numbers of young people to 
prepare for its service. 

This inference is amply 
justified. During the War and 
for two or three years follow- 
ing the Armistice there was 
a serious shortage of teachers. 
This shortage, combined with 
the wave of prosperity that 
followed the brief depression 
of 1921, led to a very substan- 
tial advance in teachers’ sal- 
aries. It is altogether likely, 
too, that the prejudice against 
the retention of married wom- 
en in the teaching service was 
reduced during the period. In 
addition to these factors, some 
fundamental forces were oper- 
ating to make all professions more attractive and entrance 
to the professions more eagerly sought. Throughout the 
decade following 1920 occupational opportunities were 
greatly reduced on the routine levels because of the vast 
expansion of automatically controlled machinery. The re- 
duction of employment in industry and agriculture led 
young people in larger and larger numbers to prepare for 
the types of work that cannot be done by the machine. This 
doubtless explains in part the unprecedented growth of 
highschool and college enrollments during the decade, and 
the increased attendance upon professional schools, includ- 
ing the normal schools. In any event, the profession of 
teaching was much more attractive and much more stable 
in 1927 than it had ever been before in the history of 
American education. 

While the. depression brought some losses, the gains in 
stabilization were extended and consolidated, at least tem- 
porarily. The general level of teachers’ salaries persisted for 
some little time into the depression, and teachers were never 
so popular—especially among their relatives. When salaries 
were reduced or when payments were delayed, the position 
of teachers was no worse and in many communities it was 
still much better than the position of other occupational 
groups. It could almost be said of public-school teachers 
that “few died and none resigned,” although an unfor- 
tunately large number lost their position through staff- 
reductions and the curtailment of school services. In many 
instances too, well-prepared teachers were dismissed in 
order to provide jobs for “local girls,” inexperienced and 
sometimes untrained. 

A most important advance since 1920 has been a gratify- 
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Estimated Distribution of Teachers 
by Salary Group, 1934-35 
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ing upgrading of the standards of professional education. + 
During the first two decades of the century, the normal 
schools generally became institutions of collegiate rank, re- 
quiring highschool graduation, for entrance. By 1920, two 
years’ work beyond highschool had come to be regarded as), 
the “standard” preparation for elementary-school teaching. © 
Large numbers of teachers, 
however, were still graduated > 
from one-year courses, and_ 
profession directly from high-” 
school by taking the licensing © 
examinations or by complet- 
ing the work of highschool 
teacher-training classes that: 
were operated in several states 
under state subsidies, hence 
the two-year “standard” did” 
not by any means apply to all 
who entered the elementary-— 
school service. The increasing 
stability of the teaching popu- | 
lation in the decade following © 
1920, however, made it possi-— 
ble for the professional schools © 
to expand their programs and © 
increase their requirements. 
In state after state the normal 
schools became “teachers’ col- 
leges” in name, and in most 
instances three-year and four- 
year curricula were offered.” 
While a majority of the stu- © 
dents still remained only two 7 
years, curricula of less than two years were generally) 
abandoned. At the same time, some of the states that had 
subsidized the low-grade teacher-training courses in the 
highschools took steps toward a speedy abandonment of 
this policy. This year the following states will license no 
teachers (except under conditions of emergency) who have | 
not completed four years of post-highschool education: | 
California, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New ~ 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Washington. This is encouraging, 
but it should be remembered that forty-one American com- 7 
monwealths are still surpassed by Scotland, Germany and 7 
Japan in respect to the standards of education required of. 
elementary-school teachers. 


fee National Survey of the Education of Teachers has 
reported some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
teaching population as of 1930-1931. These are particularly 
interesting in comparison with Coffman’s study of th 
teaching population just twenty years earlier. It will be 
recalled that Coffman’s estimates for 1910 placed the median 
age of the elementary-school teachers at twenty-four years, 
the median experience at four years, and the median educa 
tion at about the equivalent of highschool graduation. By 
1930, the median age had increased to twenty-seven years, 
the median experience to about ten years, the median edu- 
cation to two and one half years beyond highschool gradu- 
ation. Except for the increased median of experience which 
reflects the increased stability of the personnel, these gains 
over a period of two decades are gratifying but not impres- 
sive. Almost one fourth of the elementary-school teachers 
in 1930 were below the two-year education standard, recog- 
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Two photographs of a new kind of teacher training. All 
students of New College for Teachers, New York, must 
spend a period of time at the college rural community 
in North Carolina, where they take part in the work of 
farm, household and community and teach in the schools 


nized even before 1920 as the lowest respectable 
minimum, and half the teachers in one-teacher 
rural schools were below this standard. 

Standards of education for highschool teach- 
ers have always been higher than for elemen- 
tary-school teachers. In 1930, however, one out 
of every eight senior-highschool teachers had 
had less than a full four-year college education, 
while 40 percent of the junior-highschool teach- 
ers were similarly limited. Comparisons with 
1910 would be misleading because the junior 
highschool was almost unknown at that time. 

Obviously the duration of the teacher’s edu- 
cation is not the only significant factor in de- 
termining his or her fitness for the public- 
school service. The quality as well as the quantity of the 
education must be taken into account, and also the criteria 
that should determine whether one is a fit candidate for the 
teaching profession—such criteria, for example, as general 
intelligence, physical and especially mental health, desirable 
personality traits. 

We shall turn first to the quality of education provided by 
the professional schools for teachers. Insofar as this can be 
inferred from library and laboratory equipment and the 
educational standards represented by the instructors, the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges as a group are se- 
riously handicapped in comparison with other tax-supported 
colleges. Between 1920 and 1930, however, marked ad- 
vances were made, especially as regards the educational 
standards of the instructional staffs. If these advances could 
be resumed and accelerated through more liberal appropria- 
tions than have been made during the depression, the close 
of another decade should find most of the inequalities 
removed, and the professional schools for teachers would 
have a fair chance to compete with other institutions of col- 
legiate rank for the best instructors available. Heretofore, 
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measured by the number of students enrolled, public ap- 
propriations for normal schools and teachers’ colleges have 
been, in general, far below appropriations for other tax- 
supported colleges. For example, Massachusetts in 1921 
made for a single agricultural college enrolling 600 students 
a larger appropriation than it made for ten teacher-training 
schools (all of collegiate grade) enrolling 3000 students. A 
similar contrast. could be found in practically every state 
whenever the legislature meets. 


g& is not only as regards instructional staffs and material 
equipment, however, that the professional schools for teach- 
ers have been handicapped. The entering students very gen- 
erally have not represented so large a proportion of the more 
capable highschool graduates as have the students entering 
other colleges. The average intelligence score of the enter- 
ing classes is usually lower in the teachers’ professional 
schools, as are the average highschool grades. The students, 
too, are recruited in larger proportions from the homes of 
farmers (in the agricultural states) and skilled and un- 
skilled laborers (in the industrial states) and in smaller 
proportions from the homes of 
professional men or of the bet- 
ter-circumstanced business men. 
These differences have been very 
striking in the past. For example, 
“surveys” made between 1921 and 
1924 reported that approximately 
50 percent of the normal-school 
students in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania were 
from laborers’ homes. A study of 
the students of sixty-five liberal- 
arts colleges reported less than 8 
percent from laborers’ homes, 
while the proportion from the 
homes of professional men was 
three times larger than in the nor- 
mal schools. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that students from 
laborers’ homes are deficient in 
qualities that are desirable in 
teachers, or contrariwise that stu- 
dents from the homes of profes- 
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sional workers are necessarily better equipped for the teach- 
ing service. The facts suggest, however that social and 
economic factors have determined in large part the types 
of students attending professional schools for teachers. 

What price have the American people paid for their 
complacent tolerance of low standards in the teaching per- 
sonnel? Until recently there has been no very reliable way 
of comparing the effectiveness of educational systems. With 
the development and refinement of standardized achieve- 
ment tests in the several school subjects, however, it is pos- 
sible to compare American schools with schools of other 
English-speaking countries. These tests are standardized 
upon the basis of the average or median scores made by 
thousands (in some tests hundreds of thousands) of pupils. 
If tests so standardized for American pupils are given to 
pupils of the same age in Great Britain or Canada or 
Australia, the median scores can be compared with the 
American norms. 

The results of the comparisons so far reported are not at 
all flattering to American schools. A survey of the schools 
of British Columbia about eight years ago revealed the fact 
that the Canadian children as a group easily surpassed the 
American norms in the fundamental subjects of elementary 
education. Even more impressive are the results (just pub- 
lished) of a very careful investigation in Scotland. A bat- 
tery of American achievement tests was given to every 11- 
year-old child in the County of Fife—6000 in all. The tests 
had been standardized upon the basis of the median scores 
of 130,000 American children representing every state and 
every type of elementary school. The results indicate that 
the Scottish children are probably almost two years ahead of 
American children of the same age. While the difference is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that Scottish children enter 
school a year earlier than American children, the judgment 
of the person reporting the investigation is that the superior 
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Nongraduate of elementary school 
Graduate of elementary school only........ 
One year of high school 
Two years of high school 
Three years of high school 
Four years of high school 
Six to 12 weeks of college 
Half year of college 
One year of college.:............... 
Two years of college 

Three years of college 
Four years of college................ 
One year of graduate work 
Two years of graduate work 
Three years of graduate work 
More than 3 years of graduate work 
Number involved 
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Teachers in Public Schools of the United States, School Year 1930-31! 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


iThese data were compiled as a phase of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
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efficiency of the Scottish teachers is a factor of large impor- 7 
tance. There is no evidence that the Scottish children are 
superior in native mentality. One of the most interesting ~ 
findings of this study is the fact that the tests were so far — 
below the attainments of the brighter Scottish children that 
the latter did not have an opportunity really to show what |) 
they could do. In other words the actual medians reported — 
are lower than they should be because of what the measure- 
ment experts call a “ceiling” effect. Among all civilized — 
countries Scotland has the highest standards of selection © 
and education for elementary-school teachers. It is a policy © 
that pays actual, measurable dividends in terms of a high © 
degree of school efficiency. 
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OMPARISONS with non-English-speaking countries on 
the basis of achievement tests are not feasible. There are 

a few measures, however, that are fairly trustworthy. The | 
best of these undoubtedly is that furnished by the statistics 
of book publication, for reading abilities and tastes are dis- 
tinctly affected by the quality of teaching in the elementary _ 
schools. It is undoubtedly the relative inefficiency of ele- 
mentary education in the United States that accounts for _ 
the fact that the per-capita consumption of “solid” literature 
is far below that of France, Japan and other countries. In 
the judgment of competent students of comparative educa- 
tion, France surpasses all other countries in the influence © 
which the schools have upon the effective use of the 
mother-tongue,—a quality which characterizes the products 
of the elementary schools (the schools for the masses) as” 
well as the products of the selective secondary schools. 

It should be said that the schools of foreign countries gen-— 
erally lack other handicaps of American education in 
addition to inefficient teachers. Their curricula are less 
congested, and generally speaking they are not hampered — 
(as American schools have been (Continued on page 2/0) — 
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US Office of Education, and were released March 16, 1933, 
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Photographs by Dayton Snyder, Stamford 


HIGHSCHOOL GRADUATES 


Wisdom is the principle thing, reads the inscription over the panel 
of young graduates in the photograph above. It is a section of the 
decoration painted on the walls of the highschool auditorium in Stam- 
ford, Conn., by James Daugherty, whose murals appear in a number of 
public buildings in this country. It has taken the artist six months of 
continuous work to complete the large undertaking, which was begun 
under the Public Works of Art Project last winter. Nine feet in height, 
the painting covers the eight walls of the room in a flowing compo- 
sition of brilliant colors. The school, which has 2500 pupils, lent 
itself literally to the project: faculty, students and even a highschool 
grandfather put themselves at Mr. Daugherty’s disposal as models for 
the more than two hundred figures used. Of the four main panels one 
is devoted to the historical New England background; another to the 
music of America—Indian, Negro, hill-billy, jazz. A third panel 
shows the varied activities of the school, its art, science and other 
studies, recreation and athletics. The fourth is a picture of the com- 
plexities of the world outside the school: family life, finance, in- 
dustry, brotherhood, crime, graft, class and international war. The 
symbol of knowledge dominates this panel: the truth that makes free 
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YOUR UNITED STATES: AND EUROPE 


BY GUSTAV STOLPER 


States. While even in England grotesque misconcep- 

tions about this country predominate, the Continent 
lives in complete ignorance. Europeans read about the 
Hauptmann trial, about Huey Long and Father Coughlin, 
and as for the rest—Mr. Roosevelt is still an experimentor 
with Bolshevist leanings, who on the advice of the Brain 
Trust and through the instrumentality of the NRA wishes 
to destroy business. It is absurd that the European who 
comes back from America should be asked what will hap- 
pen to the dollar (the only really stable currency in the 
world,) when all European currencies are being drawn into 
a turmoil of speculative attacks and have to face devalua- 
tion. It is absurd for the home-staying European to bother 
about the social order in America, when most European 
countries are confronted with the danger of social upheav- 
als. It is absurd to be asked about the imminence of war be- 
tween the United States and Japan, when Europe is strug- 
gling with a war scare as dangerous as that in 1914. 

These absurdities must be explained. Europe does not 
need to know more about America than America needs to 
know about Europe. But certainly the American picture of 
Europe is not as distorted as the European picture of 
America. This is a compliment to the American press and 
its European correspondents. But at the same time it calls 
forth a very serious question: Who forms this European 
picture of America; what are the sources of European in- 
formation about this country? I think that in this respect 
the Roosevelt administration is encountering a situation 
similar to that which confronted the German republic in 
the very first years of its existence. It is the opinion of the 
politically deposed groups that the world hears. When you 
listen to sturdy Wall Street Republicans talking about 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1935, it often sounds 
exactly like Prussian Junkers talking about President Fried- 
rich Ebert in 1921. They say what they believe. But what 
they believe is a distortion of realities. In continuous touch 
with the European world, the politically deposed of the 
United States are the main source of information practically 
available to European students of American affairs. Their 
mistakes become European mistakes. Their lack of under- 
standing becomes Europe’s lack of understanding. Their 
distrust becomes Europe’s distrust. 

The European crisis of today is of a two-fold nature. The 
Old World is involved in a terrific fight for the defense of 
its currencies, and at the same time it must develop the 
utmost energy and diplomatic skill to preserve peace. Very 
few Americans realize what this combination means. Each 
of these tasks requires almost superhuman ability and force 
to be carried out successfully. Combined, each seems 
doomed to bring about the other’s failure. A well-planned 
economic policy needs well-protected peace. A well-planned 
foreign. policy requires a safe economic basis. 
Both are lacking in all European countries, and 
that is why the European situation looks so 
hopeless. 

When it is said that the European continent 
is fighting desperately for the maintenance of 
the gold standard, we are accustomed to refer 
thereby only to France, Holland and Switzer- 


F ser knows almost nothing about the United 


land. But we must not forget that Germany, Italy, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia also stick formally to gold, although 
their gold standard is more nominal than practical, being 
maintained only by severe exchange restrictions which de- 
feat its meaning. Only Scandinavia is linked with the pound 
sterling and seems to constitute, at least economically, a part 
of the British Empire. (The currency problem of the minor 
Central European states may be disregarded.) Witn the 
exception of Switzerland and Holland, all these countries 
have devalued their currency once before; all have had their 
inflationist experiences; all have a vivid recollection of that 
time. But to each of these countries the economic problem 
presents itself in different. ways. The “gold bloc” is not a 
bloc. Each country pursues its own ends by its own means. 
There is not even the slightest attempt at cooperation 
among them. But they all look for help from outside. They 
look to London and Washington: When will Great Britain 
and the United States be ready for an international agree- 
ment? When will they be ready for concerted action to 
bring economic peace back to the world? That cannot be 
achieved otherwise, nor unless the United States again 
unites in the common aim of restoring economic freedom 
and security. 

How many Americans realize how much depends on 
America’s part in this vital venture? Mr. Roosevelt and his 
cabinet certainly do. But how much support can they ex- 
pect today from a public opinion in America that is being 
misled into the belief that the United States can withdraw 
from international commitments without destroying the 
world outside and itself thereby? There cannot be stabiliza- 
tion of currencies, there cannot be restoration of world mar- 
kets, there cannot be revival of trade, there cannot be in- 
crease in world market prices, unless America assumes a 
share of responsibility adequate to its economic power. 
Now and again leading men onthe European continent 
raise their voices in appeal, but where they expect to hear 
the voice of responsible leadership, they fail to get any dis- 
tinct answer. 


[2 is much more difficult to define America’s part in the 
political troubles of the world. 

I was in London when Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin 
was put off. I was in Berlin on the day that general con- 
scription was proclaimed. I was in London again when Sir 
John Simon returned from his German trip. In the mean- 
time I had the opportunity to talk with scores of respon- 
sible people in Paris, Zurich, Vienna, Prague, Scandinavia 
and Holland. It is a queer experience to see the same prob- 
lems reflected in quick succession in so many different mir- 
rors. It is amazing how completely America is out of the 
picture. The European world seems to have forgotten en- 
tirely that the United States participated in the last war, 


There can be no stabilization of currencies, no restoration 
of world markets, no revival of trade, no increase in world 
market prices, says Mr. Stolper, without the participation of 
the United States. In this article he draws upon impressions 
gathered on a recent trip through nine European countries 
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and decided its outcome. And yet, since 1914 the world has 
become narrower, not wider. There is no longer any major 
political issue that may be dealt with locally without vitally 
affecting the whole world. There is no European problem 
that has not its consequences on the Far East, no Eastern 
problem that does not affect the foundations of the Euro- 
pean order. However determined the United States may be 
to keep out of all entanglements, the next international 
conflagration will shake its political system more violently 


than did the last. 


I is the European order that the United States helped to 
bring about which is now at stake. What is this European 
order? The American concept of it, as laid down in Wood- 
row Wilson’s fourteen points, was a concept of a society of 
free, independent, satisfied democracies, united in a uni- 
versal League of Nations. The War was to make the world 
safe for democracy, the War was to end war. What has 
happened to this American concept? Democracies have be- 
come dictatorships. The League lacks the membership of 
three great powers, and others only half-heartedly support 
it. And war is being prepared more assiduously and pas- 
sionately than ever before, because there is more dissatisfac- 
tion in the world than ever before. How without a new 
war to create an European order that can endure, how to 
reconcile the destructive forces that the last war, with 
American help and American responsibility, has engen- 
dered? 

It is the American concept of an European order which 
must be realized in order to create real peace in the world. 
Can that be achieved without the very active political, 
moral, and economic help of the United States? When we 
try to bring down to a common formula all European 
troubles, it might be this: that the European order of Ver- 
sailles lacked a common moral ground for all nations con- 
cerned. Whatever the moral attitude of the European 
governments may have been in 1914, the roles had changed 
by 1918. The democracies had become imperialistic, the old 
militarist autocracies had become converted to peaceful 
democracies. Self-determination was reserved for some na- 
tions, and denied to others, equality was granted in lip- 
service and refused in fact. The League of Nations became 
not an independent instrument of internationl justice, but 
an abused means to enforce injustice. It took nearly half a 
generation to make the world understand what was funda- 
mentally wrong in the Versailles system. But when public 
opinion had developed to this point, the roles on the European 
stage once again had changed. The common moral ground 
on which alone a lasting order can be erected had broken 
away before it had become consolidated. MacDonald and 
Bruening spoke a somewhat similar language; MacDonald 
and Hitler belong to irreconcilable moral worlds. Simon’s 
visit in Berlin was considered a success by the Germans, 
while it was recognized at once by the British as a complete 
failure. 

The common moral ground is needed, because the mate- 
rial problems are insolvable if they are not approached by a 
generally-adopted moral method. The dominant fact re- 
mains that there live in the center of Europe nearly eighty 
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million Germans who belong to various states, the bulk in 
a German Reich that excluded only by a historical accident 
in 1866 more than ten million Germans who formed the 
backbone of the old Hapsburg monarchy. Had they had 
their way they would have joined Germany in 1918 when 
the Hapsburg monarchy was destroyed. (Only one genera- 
tion had passed away since Austria had ceased to be the 
leading member of the old German Confederation.) This 
natural development was cut off in 1919. Clémenceau 
thought in so-called realistic terms, while Wilson tried to 
achieve a moral order. Since 1918 there has been an un- 
solved Austrian question. It recurs again and again, like an 
incurable disease, because nature was denied its way. In the 
meantime both the German and the Austrian democracies 
have disappeared, and under the dictatorial system now 
prevalent in Central Europe the whole question has as- 
sumed an entirely different aspect from what it had fifteen 
years ago. That is the clue to the European situation. The 
maintenance of the status quo in Europe can be achieved 
only by artificial means, and what is achieved artificially 
cannot withstand natural forces. 

This had long been recognized by the wisest men in all 
countries concerned. Briand and Stresemann tried to pave 
the way for a united Europe that gradually would have 
made frontiers of no avail, a Europe that would not have 
been obsessed by mutual suspicion and anxiety, a Europe 
that was organized in the spirit of mutual assistance and 
cooperation, not of competing military power. These men 
were far ahead of the public opinion of their time. Perhaps 
they were too cautious and hesitant. Their courage and 
force was not equal to their imagination. And both died 
too early. Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin are not the men to 
create an atmosphere of good-will and mutual understand- 
ing, Flandin and MacDonald not the ones to develop the 
moral power required to achieve peacefully a new lasting 
European order. 
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[> it not up to the United States, once again at a turning 
point in history, to raise her voice and appeal to mankind, 
to call it back to reason perhaps at the very last moment 
before Europe is flung into the abyss? I am fully aware of 
what that means. Twice in our generation the United 
States has assumed responsibility for the fate of Europe, 
and twice it has shunned the consequences. The first time, 
when America entered and decided the war and refused the 
responsibility of the peace, the second time, when America 
—in the ’twenties—indiscriminately threw billions of dollars 
into Europe to create an uncontrolled economic boom, only 
to withdraw suddenly after 1928 and bring about an eco- 
nomic collapse from which Europe has not recovered. On 
both occasions America had to pay the bill for her incon- 
sistent policy. She will have to pay again if she believes that 
she can avoid responsibilities in a world that was shaped by 
her active and responsible interference. There is no question 
of America’s resorting to war again. But sufficient means of 
moral and economic pressure are available to impose, in 
cooperation with all nations of good-will, a system of real 
and lasting peace on the world. There is not much time to 
be lost for peaceful action. 


“Is it not up to the United States, once again at a turning point in history, to raise her voice and appeal to 


mankind, to call it back to reason perhaps at the very last moment before Europe is flung into the abyss?" 


FRAMEWORK FOR SECURITY 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


HE horse stalled and it was up to the carts. With the 

Public Works bill holding up Congressional action 

throughout the winter, initiative as to legislation for 
economic security could only shift from Washington to the 
state capitals. The strategy of the Administration had been 
to enact an omnibus bill in the early days of the session 
and to count on national tax provisions to spur the forty- 
two state legislatures in session this year. The cost of delay 
has been tragic. More than half the legislatures have ad- 
journed without making provision for old-age benefits or 
unemployment compensation. So far as the latter goes, the 
stalemate was first broken by two states in the Far-West, 
Washington with a state pool act, and Utah with one for 
plant reserves, the competing patterns, but both dependent 
on the subsequent enactment of federal legislation. Then 
in early April came New York, the President’s own state, 
under Governor Lehman’s leadership, with a rounded 
state-pool measure, outranging the pioneer Wisconsin re- 
serve act of 1932, and without strings that would bind it in 
case of federal inaction. Again, as in workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, these two industrial commonwealths have 
gone forward on their own, regardless of inter-state compe- 
tition, breaking ground for the nation. 

With the Ways and Means Committee reporting out an 
amended Wagner-Lewis-Doughton bill, and with President 
Roosevelt’s renewed lead on return from his Florida cruise, 
the scene again shifts to Washington. Further postpone- 
ment carries in its prospect the chance of ultimate defeat; 
another fine program drawn up in a depression only to get 
dustridden when revival comes. Business leaders who balk 
at the security plans as half-baked and premature forget that 
left to themselves (save for exceptional firms) they worked 
out no safeguards in piping prosperity. Questions of ade- 
quacy can perhaps be left to the future but the issue is 
joined on whether the country takes to heart a major lesson 
of the depression and lays the framework on which we 
may build. That is the crux of action now. 

Take these points at the core of the measure in the fresh- 
ly christened Social Security bill as amended and reported 
by the House Ways and Means Committee: 

Financine. The federal-aid principle is applied to spread and 
reinforce state old-age assistance, maternity and child health, 
care for crippled and dependent children, health services—but 
not to the two major federal-state systems that would be set up 
to provide unemployment compensation and contributory old- 
age insurance. This omission, having its roots in the penchant 
of the President for heavy grants for work assurance coupled 
with the pressure to balance the budget, has seriously condi- 
tioned both projects. In unemployment compensation, the 3 
percent payroll tax, in recession from the 5 percent base of the 
original Wagner-Lewis bill, means that the length of American 
benefits set for 1938 will be only half that maintained in 
England throughout the depression. This sorry base can be 
lifted from one source or another by later legislation; but the 
corresponding fault in old-age insurance calls for vigorous 
scrutiny now. The program drafted by the technical staff of the 
Committee on Economic Security provided for federal partici- 
pation, but deferred appropriations for a period of years. Under 
urge from the Treasury, the load has been put solely on indus- 
try—3 percent each on employers and employes by 1948. The 
actuarial solvency of such a course has been challenged, but a 


more serious criticism leveled against it is that two generations 
oo 


of superannuated workers must be carried in the initial years 
without help from the government—a proposition which no 
European system has attempted. 

On the other hand, the supplementary scheme of voluntary 
old-age annuities recommended by all the agencies concerned in 
drafting the legislation is stripped from the bill. What private 
interests knifed it has not been brought out, but it means that 
wives, farmers, self-employing folk and wage earners in non- 
profit-making enterprises cannot share in any way in the plan. 

Representatives of the National Association of Manufacturers 
served notice at the hearings that they would contest the con- 
stitutionality of the offset credit scheme of the tax provisions 
for unemployment insurance—an added reason for reconsider- 
ing the alternative federal aid procedure advocated by the 
Advisory Council and technical staff. 


ApministraTion. The bill in the House eliminates all federal 
control of state and local personnel. It was imperative in 
launching emergent federal relief to waive civil-service stand- 
ards; but it is indefensible to lay these permanent public ser- 
vices open to the spoils’ system. Aid for dependent children, 
taken out of the hands of the Children’s Bureau, should be 
restored to it, and arbitrary $18 and $12 limitations removed. 
More serious, and a source of interminable difficulties if uncor- 
rected, is the setting up of the Social Security Board as an in- 
dependent body. Not only does this run counter to the public 
recoil at multiplicity of agencies, but the new functions are 
intricately tied in with those of the United States Employment 
Service, of the Division of Labor Standards and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, all in the Department of Labor. The Social 
Security Board should go there, presidentially appointed. 

When it comes to the states, the bill makes the state pool the 
only accredited system, and wipes out provision for tax reduc- 
tions as an encouragement to stabilization. This last provision 
should be restored. The elimination of plant reserves would bar 
out the pioneer Wisconsin plan and the new Utah act. As 
illustrated by the New York legislation, the trend toward state 
pools has mounted. (They are to be preferred in the opinion of 
the writer.) If making them the sole carriers tends to throw 
liberal employers into the camp of those who oppose any unem- 
ployment compensation whatever, the Senate, if not the House, 
may decide to reopen this alternative. If incorporated in the 
final bill there should be two safeguards: First, as recommend- 
ed by the Committee on Economic Security, provision that in 
any case at least 1 percent of the payroll tax shall be turned 
into an underlying state pool; otherwise workers under an 
exhausted plant fund would be left defenseless. Second, federal 
standards should be laid down lest as a loophole for tax eva- 
sion, some states set their scale of benefits unconscionably low. 


Stanparps. The need reaches deeper. The stipulation that 
“all money shall be used solely in payment of compensation, 


exclusive of expenses of administration,” will afford some pro- — 


tection. But the amended House bill, like the original bill, calls 
for strengthening at its most vulnerable point. If the security 
provided is to mean anything nationally the federal act should 
specifically define the minimum work records that will qualify 
a wage earner for benefit and the minimum standards of that 
benefit under the 3 percent tax. This has been estimated at 50 
percent of the applicant’s full-time weekly wages for at least 15 
weeks. The call essentially is for a new section on the rights of 
workers to unemployment compensation. 


Renewed pressure not only from the Administration but 
from informed public opinion is needed to fortify the Secur- 


ity Bill, to speed its passage, and to secure action in regular _ 


or in special sessions of the state legislatures. 
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TAEREENANT FARMER TURNS 


BY CECIL HOLLAND 


HE rural laborer in the South, who easily qualifies as 

a “forgotten man” of the Roosevelt Administration, and 

of several previous ones, is now in the national spot- 
light. Due largely to unrest among the Arkansas sharecrop- 
pers, the tenant farmers, who make up the bulk of rural 
labor in the South, are at last demanding and receiving some 
attention from official Washington. Testifying recently be- 
fore a Senate committee, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
in calling attention to the alarming increase in farm tenancy 
in this country, observed that some of its “worst characteris- 
tics” are found in the South. 

Secretary Wallace’s recognition of the seriousness of the 
situation gives rise to the hope that federal ministrations 
more enlightened than the cotton-acreage-reduction pro- 
gram will be forthcoming. While the Administration has 
been occupied with federal aid for the more articulate, the 
tenant farmer’s plight has grown steadily worse. His diffi- 
culties, serious even in boom times, were intensified by the 
depression and have become acute under the Administra- 
tion’s experiment with cotton-acreage reduction. 

Reports from Mississippi and Arkansas, where relations 
between planters and sharecroppers are daily more strained, 
emphasize the need for a complete diagnosis before any 
attempt is made to prescribe for the ills of the tenant farm- 
er. It is not the purpose of this paper to offer specifics, but 
to review the situation of the sharecroppers in the Missis- 
sippi delta, in relation to the economic and social system of 
the South. 

In the Mississippi-Arkansas delta are broad, fertile acres 
of land, easily cultivated, ideally adapted to the production 
of cotton in large quantities. Tenant farmers in increasing 
numbers have drifted to this area in recent years with little 
more than their bare hands to aid them in making a living. 
On either side of the Mississippi River great plantations are 
operated, controlled in some cases by resident owners; in 
others by corporations or individuals as absentee owners. 
The main interest on the part of the landlord is in growing 
the cash crop; corporations, and many of the individual 
owners, are primarily concerned in returns on their invest- 
ment, as the stockholder in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is interested in his dividend check, little caring 
whether the company is producing guns or plowshares. 
Hence, in America’s richest agricultural section, all effort 
is concentrated on the production of the cash crop: King 
Cotton rules supreme, but upon a seat as shaky as that of 
any European dictator. 

When the federal government, seeking to improve agri- 
cultural conditions in the South, last year promulgated and 
enforced the cotton-acreage-reduction program, the results 
were far from what were anticipated. True enough, there 
were some immediate benefits. The plantation 
owner and the small farm owner jingled cash in 
their pockets, perhaps for the first time in sev- 
eral years; but not the sharecropper. In this re- 
spect the Roosevelt Administration was guilty 
of the mistake of its Republican predecessors. 
The administrators of the new plan poured 
money into the hands of the cotton growers, 
expecting it to spread over all sections of the 
| community. Actually very little of it trickled 


down to the sharecropper at the small end of the funnel. 
With the government’s bribe of cash, the planter was will- 
ing enough to reduce his acreage. Unfortunately at the same 
time he also reduced the number of his tenants. Thus the 
hope that the benefits of the cash outlay for cotton reduc- 
tion would help the sharecropper as well as the landlord, 
was sadly dispelled, and the sharecropper’s condition grew, 
not better, but worse. 

There is some disagreement as to whether the chief evils 
of the AAA program to date have arisen from the policy 
itself or from the way the contract was drawn and enforced. 

Section 7 of the 1934 and 1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction 
Contract provides that the producer shall: 


. endeavor in good faith to bring about the reduction of 
acreage contemplated in this contract in such manner as to 
cause the least possible amount of labor, economic and social 
disturbance, and to this end, insofar as possible he shall effect 
the acreage reduction as nearly ratably as practicable among 
tenants on this farm; shall, insofar as possible, maintain on this 
farm the normal number of tenants and other employes; shall 
permit all tenants to continue in the occupancy of their houses 
on this farm, rent free for the years 1934 and 1935 (unless any 
such tenant shall so conduct himself as to become a nuisance 
or a menace to the welfare of the producer); shall permit such 
tenants the use of an adequate portion of the rented acres to 
grow food and feed crops for home consumption and for pas- 
turage of domestically used live stock; and for such use of the 
rented acres shall permit the reasonable use of work animals 
and equipment in exchange for labor. 


| T is certainly clear that under this section there was intent 

to protect tenants and sharecroppers from the loss of 
their only means of livelihood. But the section is phrased in 
general terms, and the producer is not bound to carry out 
its provisions, but only to “endeavor” to do so. 

Under Section 10 of the contract, the ordinary sharecrop- 
per, who works his land on a fifty-fifty basis, with tools and 
teams furnished by the owner, is allowed Y cent a pound 
as his share of the ‘ ‘parity payment” while the landowner 
receives all the * ‘rent’, at the rate of 314 cents a pound, and 
Y cent as “parity payment.” This amounts to an eight-to- 
one division of federal benefits in favor of the landlord. 
Further, the “parity payment” is not made direct to the 
tenant, but is made through the producer. Dr. Paul W. 
Bruton, formerly of the AAA legal staff, has written: 


The contract should have been drawn so that the benefit pay- 
ments would have been made directly to landlords and tenants 
in proportion to their respective interests in the crop... . Under 
the 1934 and 1935 contract, the landlord has everything to gain 
and the cropper everything to lose. 


If, as has been suggested, the “parity payments” are in- 
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There are some two million tenant families on Southern farms 
_and plantations. Here an informed Southerner describes the 
outworn land system that has long exploited them, the wretch- 
ed results of AAA cotton-acreage contracts, the growing 
organizations which are overcoming race prejudice as whites 
and Negroes join one union to fight together for a ‘‘new deal” 
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creased and the rent reduced, this is 
likely to result in further reductions 
in the number of tenants, since the 
owner will be given fresh incentive to abandon sharecrop- 
ping and farm his land with day-labor (at fifty cents a 
day.) The “nuisance and menace” clause in the contract 
makes it easy for the unscrupulous landlord to evict his 
tenants. 


There is no need to detail here stories of privation and 
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Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, a growing organization which 


want that have come from the Cotton Belt due to the work- 
ing out of the acreage reduction program. The recent study 
made by the Julius Rosenwald Fund’s Committee on 
Minority Groups in the Economic Recovery, covering agri- 
cultural, economic and social conditions in the South, con- 
cludes that “to reduce cotton production to any great extent 
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surmounts barriers of race and tradition, drawn from life by James Daugherty : 


in a system of tenancy ‘is to set adrift a large number of 
sharecroppers and tenants.” You see them today, on nearly 
any road in the Cotton States, whole families of them, 
homeless, with all their possessions on their backs, walking, 
walking, walking. Not long ago when I was driving 
through the northern part of Mississippi I came upon one 
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of these families. A man and a wo- 
man with two children, one in arms, 
were straggling along the highway. 
At the sound of the horn they did not give the usual sign 
of the road. They simply turned around and looked. A 
beseeching expression in the tired faces made me stop and 
ask: “Want to ride?” 

“Reckon so,” the man answered. The child was already 
climbing into the car. The man got in without waiting to 
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help his mate—a custom not unusual in the land of chivalry. 
The woman settled herself with the children in the rear 
seat. She sat there as the miles were left behind, expression- 
less, immobile. Monosyllabic replies to questions disclosed 
that the family was on its way to “Alabam’” 

“Times hain’t gittin’ no better,” the man at last volun- 
teered. His eyes were fixed on the road ahead. He seemed 
almost to address the impersonal remark to himself, think- 
ing aloud the thoughts that must have coursed through his 
mind during the many weary miles on the road. 

“We used to live in Alabam’”, he continued. “We expect 
to agin’-—if we ever gits back.” 

His was a simple story. An unquenched pioneer spirit 
had caused him to “pull stakes”, as he expressed it, and seek 
more and better land in Arkansas. For several years he had 
struggled there, each year hoping for a better price for his 
cotton, never doing more than eke out a bare existence for 
his family. Then came the cotton-reduction program. Like 
so many other tenant farmers, who have no choice as to 
the crops they raise, this man’s land happened to be the 
“third row” that a big planter plowed under. The tenant 
' family was cast adrift. 

Here is a new picture of the South. How many families 
like this are now homeless wanderers can only be surmised. 
To those in touch with the situation, it is clear that there 
must be several thousand of them, but no statistics are 
available. When one State Department of Labor was re- 
quested for information regarding the movement and con- 
dition of rural laborers, this rather surprising reply was re- 
ceived: “We do not have this information ... but I am 
turning your letter over to the Chamber of Commerce, as 
I thought they might have this data.” 

In the economic dislocation now under way in the South, 
many sharecroppers, of course, do not migrate. Though the 
numbers are large, only a small percentage of the 2 million 
tenant farmers of the cotton states are on this sad odyssey 
along the highways in search of a haven where they can do 
the only thing they know—till the soil. On the other hand, 
many tenant farmers continue 
a border-line existence which 
under present conditions is lit- 
tle short of economic bondage. 
In debt to the landlord, without 
money, teams or tools they can- 
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Southern sharecroppers. The first and third families have 
been evicted by Arkansas planters because their cotton 
was “plowed under.” Informal photographs on this and 
the next page from the League for Industrial Democracy 
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not leave the plantation, even if they so desire. Of this | 
number, some are fighting back to try to bring about a new _ | 
deal for themselves. This unrest is most articulate now in 
Arkansas where sharecroppers are organizing themselves 
into cooperatives or unions. One such organization, the | 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, claims a membership of _ | 


more than 5000. The fact of the organization itself is por- { 


tentous, for the Southern farmer is notoriously individualis- 
tic, even if his individualism amounts to nothing more than 
starving on five-cent cotton. Most of the difficulties of the 
organization, however, have been in overcoming the racial 
animosities between white and Negro sharecroppers. A 
young Socialist who has been interested in the organization 
movement recently stated: 


We finally persuaded the whites to allow the Negroes in 
their organization. Naturally this had to be done before we 
could reach all those who are in the direst need of help. Once 
we got past that barrier our hardest problem was solved. Now 
the whites and Negroes attend the same meeting as members 
of the same union. They participate in the same discussions, 
and often as not the Negroes do more of the talking. That is 
how far we have gone with our organization. 


N spite of the hope of many leaders for a successful co- 

operative movement, and for expanded organizations of 
sharecroppers without resort to violence, the situation is 
fraught with grave danger from either side. There is resent- 
ment at the “interference,” as the planters regard it, of out- 
side interest, whether “the foreigners” are active or not in 
forming what amount to trade unions of sharecroppers. 
Planters raise the cry of “Socialism”, “Communism”, and 
“Revolution’—still an effective weapon in the South for 
combatting any divergence from the accustomed way of 
doing things. Conditions have been made worse by the 
blundering tactics of peace officers and others who have 
taken it into their own hands to “defend the traditions of 
the Old South against Communism”—an attitude which 
prompted the statement from one observer that “if disease, 
dishonesty and poverty are the 
traditions of the South, or any 
place else, then to hell with 
traditions.” 

Adherence to cash crops 
when there remains no market 
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Three typical plantation scenes in the Delta: cabins on a 
dirt road; the ‘commissary’? which “furnishes” tenants, 
usually with interest at 10 to 20 percent; cotton rows to 
the doorstep, leaving no land for other crops or a garden 


for the cotton produced, failure to feed his family and to 
meet market changes by a shift to diversified farming, is 
by no means the fault of the tenant farmer. “Over 60 per- 
cent of the farmers in the ten cotton states,” the Rosenwald 
study has reported, are unable to turn to general farming 
because they “are tenants in a cash-crop system with no 
control over their choice of crop. The landlord’s income is 
secured from a cash crop; he feels no particular interest in 
producing milk, meat, vegetables and fruit for the more 
abundant consumption of tenants.” 

The increasing scope of the problem of tenant farmers, 
was indicated by Secretary Wallace, in his testimony before 
the Senate committee: 

Only two generations ago, we were at the height of the home- 
stead movement which had as one of its fundamental aims 
the creation of an agriculture made up preponderantly of small 
farm operators. Today we find that half of our farm lands are 
operated by tenants and nearly that large a percentage of our 
farmers rent all the land they farm. 

The Secretary took occa- 
tion, at the same hearing, to 
dispose of the widely held 
belief that most Southern 
tenants are Negroes: 

Of the 1,800,000 tenants and 
croppers reported in the six- 
teen Southern states by the 
1930 census, only 700,000, or 
less than 40 percent, were 
Negroes. In fact, there was a 
slight decrease in the number 
of Negro tenants and croppers 
between 1920 and 1930, but 
there was a gain of 69 per- 
cent in the number of white 
croppers during that decade. 

Confirming this trend, Rupert Vance of the University of 
North Carolina found that the number of Negro tenant 
farmers decreased by 2000 during the 1920-1930 decade, 
while the number of white tenants increased by 200,000. His 
study also shows that white tenant families include over five 
million persons, Negro families three million. 

Unfortunately for the South, the sharecropper is not the 
only “forgotten man.” There are other groups of people— 
inarticulate minorities—whose condition is little, if any, 
better than the tenant farmer’s. There are, for example, 
those who own and farm “marginal land,” individuals 
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whose livelihood is meager indeed on acres unfit for culti- 
vation. Such regions abound in the mountainous parts of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, in some parts of Georgia 
and in other states. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, testifying recently before a 
Congressional committee said that many families in these 
areas have incomes under $100 a year; that some have been 
reported as low as $25 a year. 

Only occasionally do these people express their needs. 
There is one exception in the Cumberland Mountain Wood- 

cutters’ Association, an or- 
"4 ganization of mountain peo- 
ple, who tried with little 
success to make known their 
plight. They appealed to 
Frances Perkins, secretary of 
labor, for an investigation of 
conditions under which they 
receive only $2 or $3 for a 
week’s work. They are still 
waiting for help, though 
they no longer send tele- 
grams and delegations to 
Washington. This is an iso- 
lated example, insofar as the 
protest against existing con- 
tions is concerned. But the conditions are no exception. It 
is the sharecropper, woodcutter and their kin who make up 
the “cheap labor” that our Chambers of Commerce adver- 
tise in bidding for northern industrial plants. “Come 
South,” plead the Chambers of Commerce, “Come South, 
we have cheap labor”—but they do not add that living con- 
ditions are likewise cheap and often sordid, far below what 
we like to think of as “the American standard.” 

The great tragedy is that there is so little understanding 
of the South’s problems by its own people. “Po’ whites” 
seem beyond the pale of consideration to the practical men 
of affairs. They become, as one ardent Southerner said, 
“guinea pigs” for the experiments of sociologists. The vic- 
tim of an outmoded economic system, the sharecropper 
hardly realizes that he is slipping into a state little better 
than vassalage, the mountaineer that he can never wrest a 
living from a hillside farm ruined by erosion. 

Oratory, no matter how bellicose, will not change the 
sharecropper’s situation; neither will the violence and 
bloodshed which now seem imminent in the Delta. Some- 
thing more than cash payments from a benevolent govern- 
ment which has plowed up every third row of cotton will 
be needed before the South is set aright, the “forgotten 
man” lifted to a sounder economic basis. The South needs 
a program that is not visionary, (Continued on page 265) 
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SPRINGTIME FOR THE DRAGONS TEETH 


E have about reached that beatific state fervently 

desired and foretold by the militarists and super- 

patriots, of universal “preparedness,” according to 
them the only dependable guarantee of such a “peace” as, 
quite literally, “passeth understanding.” In which every 
people shall have outdone every other, isolated as to com- 
merce by hotly nationalistic tariffs, anxious to sell but un- 
willing to buy; armed to the teeth and starving under 
expense of it; suspecting, fearing, hating every other yet 
not daring to attack any because the other is likewise 
armed and starving—also lest he turn out to have friends 
at least temporarily with interests sufficiently in common to 
bring down a gang. We, these United States of America, 
are as bad as any; indeed, our throttling of foreign com- 
merce and our expenditure, actual and proposed, for mili- 
tary purposes, have topped all peacetime precedent, giving 
absurdity in the eyes of the world to our professions of 
“good neighborship” and universally peaceful intentions. 
This despite an attitude in Congress, representative of that 
of the people as a whole, so vociferously anti-war as to be 
evoking legislation ostensibly designed to discourage war- 
making but in my judgment actually calculated to enthrone 
in this republic a military dictatorship such as Julius Caesar 
or Napoleon never dreamed of. 

Germany has thrown the world into fresh hysterics, by 
confessing, or rather boasting, that she has done what every- 
body has known that she was doing: namely, tearing up 
another “scrap of paper’—the military provisions of the 
Versailles treaty—determined to restore her former military 
status as one of the Great Powers, on a par with any other. 
Well, there was no copyright on that. Her “former” ene- 
mies, the Allied and Associated Powers, which pushed that 
treaty down Germany’s throat at Versailles, long ago beat 
her to that repudiation. One of the promises they made to 
Germany and to each other was that they would join her 
in disarmament, for the common benefit. Not one of them 
did it. Morally, the United States was a party to that agree- 
ment. True, we did not subscribe to the Versailles treaty, 
making a separate peace with Germany; but in that sepa- 
rate treaty we claimed every benefit of the Versailles treaty, 
as if we had been a party to it. Germany’s promise to dis- 
arm, for what it was worth, was made equally with us. The 
truth is that nobody believed in either the promises or the 
thing itself. What is more, everybody in his right mind 
knew that in the war-settlements, at Versailles and else- 
where, there were planted the seeds of any number of 
future wars. 


N/a this safeguard, however: In the Covenant of the 
League of Nations it was specifically provided that all 
the provisions of the treaty, including questions of boundaries 
and all the rest, should be subject to future revision under 
the processes of peaceful negotiation. At the very moment 
of outbreak of defiance there was a movement within the 
membership of the League to restore Germany to equality 
among the nations with intent to induce her return to the 
association. 

Over again, the business of the dragon’s teeth, which 
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always have sprouted armed men ready to fly at each other’s 
throats—what else are armed men for? Cadmus son 
of Agenor demonstrated it at the well of Ares, and so did 
Jason of the Argonauts when he plowed in on Colchis 
some teeth that Cadmus had left over. It is always so, when 


dragons’ teeth are left around. Somebody is sure to find © 


and plant them. The sprouting of those heeled in at Ver- 
sailles is the world’s besetting problem today. Herewith is 
a little map showing some of them. There was the avowed 
purpose of establishing “self-determination” for the national 
and racial groups long under oppression by Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and the old Russian Empire; what the 
map does not show is the unavowed but none the less vin- 
dictive motive of destroying or hamstringing Germany as 
a major economic factor in the world. As if a nation of 60 
million people could be permanently suppressed, especially 
by a “treaty” imposed by force of arms, in whose making 
it was permitted no voice but only to “sign on the dotted 
line.” 


Look at the map and you will see why all Europe is in 


hysterics as Germany resumes her armor. Study those black 
spots and edges. You will see why Italy moves an army 
into her South Tyrol, which used to be Austrian, and for- 
bids present-day Austria to unite with Germany. You will 
see why Czechoslovakia, edged with preponderance of 
Germans in her citizenry all round her west and north, 


fears for her Silesia, her largest bite of old Germany, and 
even for her whole new national existence torn out of old 


Austria-Hungary. You will see why Poland, which had no 
modern-times existence at all, being a new composite re- 
stored of pieces of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
is frightened about her whole western territory including 
especially the Polish Corridor, her sole access to salt water, 
splitting off East Prussia from the German body; to say 
nothing of the Free City of Danzig, which just now has 


given Nazi Germany its first important jolt by refusing to 


become a satellite. You will see why Lithuania is alarmed 
about the Nazi agitation in Memel, which barely separates 


her from East Prussia; why Denmark is concerned about 


Schleswig, Belgium about Eupen-Malmedy, and France 
anew about Alsace-Lorraine. 

You will see also and generally, on the other hand, why 
a re-armed Germany, making war again to redress any or 
all of these Versailles-made grievances, and to recover her 
overseas possessions, must again face a coalition, this time 


without any Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey at her — 
back; with motives stronger than ever on the part of the 


new states of the “Little Entente” backed by France to re- 
sist any German effort to recover territory at their expense. 
You will see also why Soviet Russia, just beyond to the 
east, remembering Hitler’s own declaration of Germany’s 
“manifest destiny” in the Ukraine, is anxious to join capital- 
ist nations in a bond of mutual protection. 

These considerations constitute the importance of what 
happened just now at Stresa. That conference looked pretty 
unpromising at the start. It would be hard to choose for 
hopefulness between the unexpected unity of action by 
Great Britain, France and Italy, and the still less expected 
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and conciliatory acceptance by Germany of the principle of 
an “Eastern Locarno.” We may reserve ecstasy, however, 
pending the later conference at Rome upon the problems 
of the Danube. Teeth of a whole history of dragons sprout 
perennially along that troubled river. 


IGHT here I call attention to two current books, rich in 

material for understanding what has happened and 
what impends; for they catalogue the dragons’ teeth now 
sprouting.! No other books, up-to-date in information and 
interpretation, set forth more clearly, more dispassionately, 
the background of today’s tooth-gardening. The Coles, with 
encyclopedic sweep and thoroughness, describe the funda- 
mental questions existing in each important country and 
contributing to the vast tapestry of world politics. Not since 


James Bryce’s The American Commonwealth has anyone - 


more intelligently appraised our own. To be sure, the Coles 
have definitely an international philosophy, from which one 
may dissent (though I do not); never mind that, they have 
managed in relatively small compass to present most read- 
ably the political factors, national and international, which 
make up today’s world problem. Simonds and Emeny em- 
phasize the economic factors, closely analyzing the situation 
in both Europe and Asia, and giving human meaning to 
the world-wide revolt against economic conditions. They 
make clear that: 

Mussolini and Hitler are the consequences of the economic 
circumstances of their respective countries and that their doc- 
trines of violence are inspired directly by those circumstances. 
They are the expressions of the instinctive revolt of two great 
peoples against material inequalities in their eyes as intolerable 
as the political inequalities which roused both peoples to re- 
bellion against the system of Vienna a hundred years ago. ... 
The price of peace is the assurance of economic security to 
the peoples of all the great powers. 

So it is obvious that neither the Stresa conference nor the 
League of Nations in action at its theoretical best can allay 
the present threats by any formula of words or superficial 
measures. There must be a complete reorientation of the 
world as to the task before it. 

The United States cannot contribute to this task while 
it thinks of itself as a separate entity, aloof from the rest 
of the world. However snootily we view Europe’s extrav- 
agance in military waste, we are victims of the epidemic. 
As Simonds says, “armaments are no more than the ther- 
mometer upon which are recorded the stages of fever of a 
sick world.” 


S° one of the most dangerous of the dragons’ teeth lying 
about is the delusion, wide-spread among us, that we 
could by any means keep out of any large-scale war. Lay 
aside the fact that we should be subject again to a torrent 
of inciting propaganda—“the same old suckers, falling for 
the same old bunk,” as last time—from the participants, 
together with “interests” here at home. Lay aside the pro- 
jected legislation to draft into the military service every 
man, woman and child, every industry, every channel of 
intercourse, every dollar, by taxation and conscription, in- 
stantly upon the declaration of any war in which whoever at 
that time controls the government may involve us. In order 
to keep out of any “foreign” war we must surrender all the 
traditionally precious rights of neutrals—‘“the freedom of 
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“Bleeding boundaries” as Berlin sees them 


the seas”—the right to trade, not merely with belligerents, 
but with other neutrals. (Some of the proposed legislation 
actually envisages just such surrender.) Whatever might be 
left of our foreign trade would perish forthwith, our people 
further unemployed while seeing others furnishing loans, 
foodstuffs, raw materials, not to mention obvious munitions 
of war. We must forego the right to travel upon our legiti- 
mate business; we must withhold aid of any kind, even to 
the victims of outrageous aggression. We must withdraw 
entirely from all concern in the Far East, not only as re- 
gards the “open door” in China and the protection of the 
Philippines to which we gave the other day a precarious 
“independence”; but toward even our own possessions in 
Samoa, Guam, Pea: Practically the thing is absurd; we 
would not do it. However desirable in theory, however con- 
templated in well-meant legislation pending or proposed, 
however it might achieve for us status as the new “hermit 
nation,” it will not happen. Not if the navy knows it; for 
the navy’s most precious excuse for existence always has 
been to keep open—upon occasion indeed to blow open— 
the highways of the ocean. 

It lies not in the mouth of any Hitler or Mussolini, any 
Nazi or Fascist here or anywhere, to pose as “bulwark 
against world revolution.” Yes, by force-and-violence, and 
propaganda both subversive and seditious. Every one of 
them believes in both, and promotes a movement and polit- 
ical philosophy as abhorrent to our Constitution and tradi- 
tions as Russian Communism. Few of those who prate 
about “the principles of the Constitution” and would en- 
force lip-service and genuflexion to them by compulsory 
oaths of allegiance, have the faintest idea what they are. 
Even if they knew the text and understood the principles 
of that much-mentioned but little-studied document, they 
would not believe in them or lift a finger to support them. 
Its spirit is the antithesis of Nazism, Fascism, and all the 
similar cults and tendencies of repression; of anti-democ- 
racy, anti-semitism, alien-and-sedition laws, suppression of 
free speech, class or other minority domination, general 
subordination of the individual, and all the other symptoms 
and characteristics of the “totalitarian state’—including 
quite especially that pseudo-communism nominally repre- 
sented in Soviet Russia. Dictatorship, of person; party or 
class, whatever its temporary excuses and wherever exem- 
plified in being or in embryo, is the worst of the dragons’ 
teeth now sprouting—especially when sprouting on our 
own soil. 
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The Library Reaches the People is the theme of 
decorations painted in true fresco by Olive Rush 
for the public library at Santa Fe. They are charm- 
ing and delicate in tone, with the prevailing colors 
earth reds and yellows ina light key. The two sec- 
tions reproduced show the ranch women at the 
rural delivery box and children coming out of 
school in a mining town; and (left) the range 
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That odd question 
whispers down every wind. 
It challenges our idea that 
democracy works through the 
reason of the people once they 
have been given the facts. It 
asserts that man is dual by 
nature, with his emotions still sovereign over his reason: 
thus he has survived to date, and thus he must be accepted 
for a long age while his emotions are disciplined by suffer- 
ing to grant some authority to reason. 

No one who deals in public education can escape this 
dizzy sense that people live in two worlds almost like dif- 
ferent races. There is a cleavage like an earth fracture that 
dislocates their boundary-lines so the roads do not meet. 
They use the same words to talk different languages. You 
can apprehend the paradox only by recalling how your own 
emotions and reason seem to belong to different worlds. 
They do. The emotion is Nature’s device for making you 
act now to produce her indubitably queer and costly change 
patterns. Her principal pattern we begin to see has been 
to produce consciousness. Reason is the aspect of conscious- 
ness that seeks by taking thought to modify present acts, 
in order to create human patterns that may well foster finer 
emotions over longer spans at far less cost in suffering. 
Thus dual nature is inescapable: we are alive in two planes; 
the quest for some modus vivendi for emotion and reason is 
the urgent problem—if not our only problem. 

Graham Waallas in his last writing, revised by his daugh- 
ter, accepts as psychologically sound the rough distinction 
of emotion and reason; he seeks an “art of judgment” as an 
acquired pattern whereby we may strengthen the natural 
judgment process by a harmonious union of thought and 
feeling to provide wise “social judgments.” He further be- 
lieves we have a social heritage of knowledge rich enough 
to foster this art of wisdom although we must practice a 
wise selection and a constant return to general principles if 
the social sciences are not to be suffocated by their own 
accumulated knowledge. 

But he frankly faces the fact that we have no “art of feel- 
ing” that will help us to “feel out” a situation as we seem 
able to “think out” one by logic and science. And he rightly 
emphasizes the vast present confusion as to the possibility 
and method of any art of directing the combination of 
thought and emotion in judgment. His contribution is the 
demand that we take back the emotions into our social 
equation; and a survey of the history of the search for a 
method through the Greek, Roman, and Hebrew philoso- 
phies. He does not answer his own challenge for a manual 
of practice for this paradoxical art though he does lay down 
certain principles the Greek philosophies offered the disciple: 
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SOLD OUT TO THE FUTURE, by Roy Helton. 


PEACE AND THE PLAIN MAN, by Norman Angell. 
334 pp. Price $2.50 
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They offered him a logically 
coherent account of the universe 
by which his emotions of re- 
ligious awe and aesthetic ecstasy 
could be stirred, and by which 
with the help of the newly 
elaborated rules of logic he 
could deduce the consequences 
of his action in time and eter- 
nity . . . Membership of a so- 
ciety which, as long as it held together, could stimulate his 
instincts of solidarity and affection, and by which the intel- 
lectual and emotional habits of himself and his children could 
be formed. Each philosophic school offered him also the story 
of a founder whose example they could imitate and whose per- 
sonality they could love. 

We lost emotion from our equation, says Wallas in a 
brilliant chapter on the Utilitarian philosophy, when 
Bentham, James Mills, et al., beguiled by the triumphs of 
science, tried to establish a social “science” on axioms of 
universal nature. They set up their laws of economics, and 
it has taken us until today to discover they are not laws 
because they do not apply to real people with complex emo- 
tions. Physics got a headstart on psychology. Even today we 
worship the Idol of the Laboratory which introduces a 
harshly empirical element into the intellectual-emotional 
process of social judgment. So we get Marxist determinism 
in Russia. Modern social philosophers must recognize the 
old dualism again, but not by a swing to Eddington’s mysti- 
cal thought, or a contempt for science and reason as inferior 
to religious intuition. We must have both reason and emo- 
tion. To reconcile these is the task Wallas sets. 
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OY HELTON almost denies that we can have reason in 

life. We can do nothing about the future because we 
can never know the future: we can only live to the full 
today. This is the thesis of his swashbuckling Sold Out to 
the Future—to me the most significant and stimulating 
book of the year. Here is a good virile mind, not much 
worried by need for consistency (and who can be consistent 
in dealing with Time?) ranging from attacks on economic 
planning to the metaphysics of purpose in Nature, and 
striking sparks everywhere. He is often cloudy because he 
does not clearly define what he means by the future or pre- 
cisely what he means by enjoying the present. He does not 
advocate a pure hedonism, and admits that we do have to 
take some thought for the morrow in practical life, but 
only when we know the future is certain (as that we shall 
age and die,) and never when we only guess at it. 

We are sold out because we do everything for our chil- 
dren and deny ourselves, because we steal the future with 
debts that extend hundreds of years beyond today, because 
we erect foundations to impose our philanthropic ideals on 
unborn generations, and devise a plan for economy that is 
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a vast illusion born out of our lust for power. Meanwhile econo- 
mists admit they cannot predict events six months ahead. This 
whole cult of “futurism” is a terrible denial of our right to 
enjoy the present although our resources would enable us to 
live beautifully in Now. We no longer have to escape into 
visionary dreams. 

The roots of our folly came from La Place’s concept of a 
pre-ordained expanding universe and the concept of progress 
by evolution. In them we become just trivial links in an Nth 
degree series at the end of which we hope to find a bangle, 
the Superman or a Paradise. Helton holds this leads us to 
deprecate man as an incident when he is a rare and glorious 
accident, himself today the bangle, the end rather than the 
means. There is no far-off divine event toward which all crea- 
tion moves, for Nature to science is moving to a cold and 
motionless death. Man seems to have been an experiment to 
produce consciousness, and for a while that looked like a way 
of arresting the devolution of energy. But now with his ma- 
chines and his power projects man seems once again to be 
helping Nature to her own demise by dissipating stored 
energy as fast as he can. 

On this basis, Helton says: “This present is our world. We 
can improve it as much as we choose. That improvement is our 
task. The reward of success is our own happiness.” He admits 
however that “Many personal and social efforts for present hap- 
piness require time for their completion.” And so we descend 
from the rare air of Nature’s purpose, and find much practical 
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War— What For, one of over a hundred powerful cartoons by Jacob 
Burck, representing his work on the staff of the Daily Worker 
and now available in book form. Mr. Burck, who is outstanding 
among American cartoonists, gave up “‘art’’ as such at twenty to 
put his great gifts at the service of the workers’ movement. As 
a result he is far less known than he should be. He has recently 
completed a group of murals which will be placed in a govern- 
ment building in Moscow and is to spend a year in the Soviet 
Union, painting and making cartoons for a leading Soviet paper. 
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wisdom. One admirable theme is that the present should pay 
the costs of its own enterprises—wars, for instance. Wars are 
at bottom due to this same future-grasping among nations, for 
glory or wealth tomorrow. If nations lived in today’s richness 
they would not break the peace for dreams. And if we paid- 
as-we fought, we would have shorter and smaller wars. Like- 
wise if we pay for our economic improvements and pass them 
on as a free gift to our descendants, they may be more willing 
to let us plan their lives. 

Clearly here is a rich expression of a view that needs itera- 
tion. We get one side with a breath-taking excitement. This is 
a contribution to the problem of restoring emotion to power. 
Our bargaining with the future had led us into a jungle where 
happiness seems remote, and we grow sick-minded. It will do 
us good to look around for joy. Else we may even lose heart 
for the planning that in spite of Mr. Helton seems forced on 
us to a certain extent by the very consciousness we have 
achieved. 

Norman Angell, recent winner of the Nobel peace prize, 
offers a kind of manual on the entanglement of reason and 
emotion in the plain man respecting the causes of war. It is a 
book of reason applied to refuting the emotional clichés by 
which men are persuaded that war is natural and inevitable. 
All the old arguments based on national peril, defense needs, 
economic expansion, capitalism as the great evil, are examined 
one by one in the light of fact and common sense. The conclu- 
sion is that the common men are responsible for war because 
of the false pictures of society they have made for themselves. 
They are convinced that national rights can only be defended 
by armed force used by individuals. The truth is that nations 
can be defended under modern conditions only by collective 
action under the forms of law. In the last chapter, The Short 
Answer, Norman Angel offers a superb catalog of the old argu- 
ments of the club and street, with the answers a common man 
should make to them. This is a very useful book because it is 
thought in terms of John Smith and seeks to make reason 
serve emotion. 

These books are hopeful signs that social science is getting 
over its adoration for physical science, through the simple recog- 
nition that social materials include emotions. It is the art of 
social progress we need to study, the art Graham Wallas calls 
social judgment, or wisdom. The challenge is to discover new 
ways of using both our gifts for democracy. Lon Wuippie 


Troubled International’Relations 
THE GREAT POWERS IN WORLD POLITICS, by Frank H. Simonds 


and Brooks Emeny. American Book Co. 644 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of — 


Survey Graphic. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS. Report of the Commission ? 


s% 
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of Inquiry, Robert M. Hutchins, chairman. University of Minnesota Press. — 


389 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE POWERS. Articles by Jules Cambon, i) 
Richard von Kuhlmann, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Diono Grandi, Viscount — 
Ishii, Karl Radek and John W. Davis. Harpers. 161 pp. Price $1.50 post- | 


paid of Survey Graphic. 


|X a well-written book Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny 
have tried to interpret the present-day political unrest by the 


disparities in the economic circumstances of the different na- — 


tions. The United States in the first line, Great Britain and 
France are favored as regards resources, Japan and Italy and to 
a lesser degree Gemany are deprived of essential natural re- 


sources; and there is no hope that the world can escape new — 


wars unless peaceful means can be discovered to abolish in- 
equalities which in the eyes of those who suffer from them 
seem, as the authors point out, the proof positive of intolerable 


injustice. The book is of special merit at a time when economic 


nationalism is becoming the great danger of our world, when 
even liberals start to preach economic nationalism and seclusion 
as a road toward peace. Peace however cannot be reached 
through upholding and strengthening the outworn traditions 
of sovereignty; it can only be achieved by world-wide economic 
organization. The alternative is chaos, even for the nations 
most favored by geographic position and natural resources. This 
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book, which has a comprehensive bibliography and excellent 
charts and maps will serve as a good guide in the perplexities 
of present international relations. 

For readers who wish a different approach to the same prob- 
lem the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into National 
Policy in International Economic Relations will be of great 
value. The Commission of leading scholars and economists 
strongly opposes economic nationalism and believes that the 
US government should take rapid and dramatic steps to 
reverse the trend toward economic isolation. Only economic 
cooperation will relieve the distrust and tension now prevailing 
in the world. The Commission bases its argument on realistic 
and nationalistic grounds. Governments follow internationalism 
in practice only to promote national interests; internationalism 
in this sense is nationalistic. It may seem doubtful that this 
cautious attitude will be sufficient to produce a real solution 
of the present complex situation. The authors of the report say 
with regard to national policy that inevitably the interests of 

those who have secured an especially favored economic position 
are jeopardized in times of crisis, and that these nations must 
recognize, as indeed they do sooner or later, that some surren- 
der of their favored position is unavoidable if there is to be 
recovery—and, we may add, if far-reaching conflicts are to be 
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avoided. But in the present world-wide crisis this conclusion is 
not only true within nations but also between nations. There 
will be little hope of real progress towards peace and interna- 
tional good-will, toward avoiding chaos and the destruction of 
our civilization as long as we refuse to see that it is not only 
the welfare of our nation as a whole but of the community of 
nations as a whole which concerns us. 

The chaos with which the ambitions and fears of all the 
nations threaten the world will become clear to every careful 
reader of the small volume The Foreign Policy of the Powers. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations, with a thought- 
ful introduction by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the book con- 
tains articles on France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
the Soviet Union and the United States by leading statesmen of 
those countries. The essays are written with eloquence and lit- 
erary style. Each may sound convincing if read alone. Put to- 
gether they reveal their incompatibility. They point to the 
inevitableness of conflict if such policies are adhered to, un- 
checked by any awareness of responsibility not only for the 
welfare of one’s own nation but for humanity as a whole, of 
which in the quickly increasing interdependence of the twen- 
tieth century every nation forms an undetachable part. 

Smith College Hans Koun 


Turmoils of the Average Person 


WHAT MAKES US SEEM SO QUEER, by David Seabury. Whittlesey 
House. 336 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

MENTAL HYGIENE FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING, by Edwin A. Kirkpat- 
rick. Appleton-Century. 387 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Lawrence Guy Brown. McGraw-Hill. 651 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid ofi Survey Graphic. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, by Per- 
cival Symonds. American Book Company. 362 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

HAT Makes Us Seem So Queer is an interesting and 
entertaining book directed to the intelligent layman. 

Seabury writes easily and well. His knowledge of literature and 
his understanding of the field of psychology add greatly to the 
merit and authenticity of the material he presents. His case 
histories are presented in an informal manner although there 
is a bit of exaggeration at times. The style is somewhat racy 
and the reader is likely to become surfeited if he reads much 
of the book at one time. The author reminds the reader of the 
need for a scientific attitude towards and a study of psychology, 
although he frequently exaggerates the claims of scientific 
psychology. Most of the book is devoted to an explanation of 
the emotional difficulties and turmoils of the average person. 
He shows how the adult behavior which embroils people emo- 
tionally can be traced in many cases to the training of childhood 
and to the emotional conflicts which are never resolved. As a 
result adults behave without a clear understanding of them- 
selves. Causative factors can usually be found. The author lays 
great stress on the therapeutic effects of a close and dispas- 
sionate analysis of oneself; if the person emotionally involved 
would only stop and reflect with calm and reason many of his 
unpleasant emotions would be solved. Unfortunately, as every 
practicing psychiatrist knows, conflicts are not solved so simply 
as that. If one could calmly and with reason analyze his own 
behavior he would not be emotionally disturbed to the point 
where he needs the treatment. Of the many books written for 
the layman this is one of the best, if not the best that has 
appeared. Such books are apt to contain platitudes regarding 
the improvement of personality or warnings regarding abnor- 
mality; this book has neither, and can therefore be recom- 
mended to the general reader not only as interesting reading 
but also as a guide and an explanation of the infinite number 
of problems which beset most people. 

During the past five or ten years, dozens of books have 
appeared on mental hygiene. The emphasis has naturally been 
upon the school child and most of the books have been directed 
to teachers and intelligent parents. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book, 


Mental Hygiene for Effective Living, is a good addition to the 
existing literature, for it is well written and the material is for 
the most part presented in a scientific and yet simple manner. 
The intelligent teacher or parent will be pleased with the atti- 
tude assumed in this book, that is, a statement of the problems 
involved in mental health with indirect suggestions regarding 
therapy. This presentation marks an important change from 
the method of those authors who continually sermonize about 
the need for mental hygiene and offer platitudinous suggestions 
on how to be normal. If the therapeutic suggestions contained 
in this book are not sufficiently definite for the parent or teach- 
er, it must be remembered that no valid mental hygiene as yet 
exists; psychologists and psychiatrists do not as yet know the 
factors involved in the development of mental abnormalities. 
The book contains no documentation except for the selected 
references given at the end of the chapters. This is perhaps 
unfortunate, because it detracts from the authenticity of the 
statements made. The author states in his preface that the 
numerous case histories given in the book were reported by his 
students, that they are probably not scientific, and the reader 
has a feeling that they are mostly testimonials. 

Social Psychology, by Lawrence Guy Brown, attempts to 
cover the basis for social behavior, beginning with sub-human 
animals and ending with the most complex social and psycho- 
logical behavior of man. The book contains a chapter on the 
social psychology of the senses, a chapter on sight and hearing, 
and a chapter on touch, smell and taste. This physiological and 
neurological material is casually presented, despite the fact that 
even the trained and experienced psychobiologist finds great 
difficulty in discussing such material. The chapter on reflex 
acts and random behavior is less than seven pages in length and 
is naturally not only sketchy but in many ways also misleading. 
The literature on reflex activity is tremendous and the reader 
might conclude that little is known in this field. Similarly, the 
chapter on emotional behavior, although thirty pages in length, 
does not contain representative data from the vast amount of 
experimental investigations. The author presents a large num- 
ber of case histories which, instead of strengthening his state- 
ments, seem to weaken the contents. There are many excellent 
chapters in the book, such as the one on attitudes, on social 
heritage, and on family constellations. The book is well written 
and represents a much more extensive presentation of the sub- 
ject than is usually found in textbooks on social psychology. 

Nowadays students of psychology are eager to read every- 
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thing that Percival Symonds writes because of his excellent 
book, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, published in 1931. 
The present work is far below the standard set by that book. 
It contains a short introduction followed by chapters on crimi- 
nal tendencies, mental disorder, physical fitness and citizenship 
and leadership. Of the 346 pages of text, 175 are devoted to an 
appendix containing an annotated list of tests, giving informa- 
tion regarding the publishers, the prices, and the purposes. 
Unfortunately these tests are not described sufficiently to be of 
great help to the person not intimately informed, and therefore 
will be of relatively little help to the individual who wishes to 
acquaint himself with the field of testing. The book is well 
written and well organized, as anyone who knows the writings 
of Symonds can confidently expect. The reader might wish, 
however, that the next edition of this book would contain 
more data on vocational problems and on the problem of the 
diagnosis of citizenship and leadership, with possibly elimina- 
tion of the chapter on mental disorder, since it contains a rather 
sketchy and traditional review of the classification of mental 
diseases. ManpDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Ward Was an Average Young Man 


YOUNG WARD'S DIARY, edited by Bernard J. Stern. Putnam. 321 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE discoverer and editor of young Lester F. Ward’s diary 

and compositions, the librarian of Brown University, and the 
Social Science Research Council, have put a severe strain on 
those who have been inclined to any sort of hero-worship for 
“the first great sociologist this country has produced.” Un- 
doubtedly it is interesting Americana, and as such should be 
accessible; possibly even, as the publisher’s blurb declares, “the 
most interesting and valuable kind of Americana.” 

From nineteen to twenty-nine years of age however is a dec- 
ade in the life of man when one might expect a better sense 
of values than most of these entries disclose. A diligent perusal 
of every line brings the reviewer to a reluctant feeling that the 
second Mrs. Ward in destroying all of Lester Ward’s diary 
from 1870 to his death in 1913 may have had some justification 
in a jealous regard for his reputation. 

It is not only that much of the diary is concerned with utterly 
trivial matters. Even its disclosures as to sex sanctions and 
tabus make excessive demands on the patience and indulgence 
of the reader. There is really a surfeit of sweet kisses, and ten- 
der embraces, and late hours and narrow escapes from doing 
something wrong. It is a long way from the diary to the scien- 
tific contributions of Lester Ward to botany, geology and soci- 
ology. Yet it is beyond question that the diary throws light on 
the heroic struggle which he and his first wife made to achieve 
an education. Perhaps his greatest contribution is this demon- 
stration of the possibility of such achievement by the average 
man; and this of course is precisely one of Ward’s fundamental 


principles as a sociologist. Epwarp T. Devine 
New York City 


. / 
Education’s Task 
SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Part 1X Report of the Com- 


mission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, by George 

S. Counts. Scribners. 579 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Geo: has been preaching a new gospel to educators for 

some years. He would not have them mere neutral observ- 
ers of the immense social forces which impinge upon all forms 
of human organization, education included. The educator in a 
modern democracy, as Counts would have him, is not to be an 
instrument but a creator of institutions, equally responsible 
with the statesman for choosing and deciding the trends and 
patterns of society. 

“Education,” he says, “is one of the highest forms of states- 
manship. . . . In the light of the dominant and emergent ethical 
and aesthetic values of the age and on the basis of the poten- 
tialities of the natural endowment, the technological resources, 
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must define problems, make choices, and decide upon courses 


of action. This is the supreme task which the educational pro- - 


v 


fession faces today in America. The primary object of the 


present volume is to bring the findings of social science to bear 
upon this difficult problem.” 
In the first part of the book, the author traces the history and 


evolution of the basic forces that have formed the American of  - 
today—democratic tradition, natural endowment, and tech- | 
nology. The second part, a summary and critique of. present _ 


trends and tensions, is an immensely valuable contribution to 


enlightened and judicial criticism of the social, economic and — 
political worlds in which we Americans exist and function | 


today. There are separate chapters on the family, economy, 


communication, health, education, recreation, science, art, jus- 


tice, government, world relations. In securing the material for 


these chapters, the author was aided by leading authorities in { 


the respective fields. 

This authentic material, rewritten by Counts along the lines 
of his own thesis, gives the book a breadth of treatment and at 
the same time a scientific accuracy rarely to be found in a single 
volume. Its implications for the educator are so apparent, that 
one might almost question the necessity for the third part, 
which presents briefly the author’s philosophy and program for 
social education. 


The book, with all its wealth of detail, has a unity and a i 


literary style which makes it a pleasure to read. This compre- 


hensive treatment of present-day social situations and trends in — 


their relations to education is not for educators only. Everyone 
should read it who wishes to orient himself in the present 
perplexing interplay of forces making for a better world. 

Chevy Chase, Md. STtanwoop CoszB 


An Economy of Stalemate 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW DEAL, by Benjamin 
Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton. Harcourt, Brace. 85 pp. Price $1 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


ae political pamphleteers of the old style have attacked the i 
New Deal with the newest devices of acid, fire and ex- ~ 
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plosive phrase. They are outraged by the irresponsible power of — ji 


great wealth. They are exasperated by administrative policies 


which, ignoring the irreconcilable conflict between property — 


and labor, merely implement the ideals of “scientific” social 


workers and brain trusters who “want the big bad banker and _\\ 


the good little workers to play together in peace.” 


The administration has sought to help the industrial worker 4) 


and the farmer and to provide a measure of economic security 


while also preserving opportunities for profit. It has neutralized 4 
its attempts to help workers by hampering them in their fight 


for their real interests; it has obstructed strikes to improve their 
condition and merely embraced the bankrupt policies of the 
AF of L and entrenched its corrupt leadership. In self-protection 


labor has begun to fight for the thirty-hour week. “Measured — 


scarcity” has become the policy of all three of the major eco- 
nomic groups. 
The contradictions inherent in our economic system are being 


strengthened, these pamphleteers claim, rather than removed | 


by these policies. Capitalistic recovery has been arrested and 
socialistic planning avoided; economic inequality has been in- 
creased and the economic crisis in the long run intensified. It 


must be admitted that the interests of business men do not lie — 


in the fullest possible utilization of economic resources. At- 
tempts to help other groups to counter the restrictive policies 


of industry by enabling them to pursue similar policies are in | 
danger of setting in motion an endless round of efforts to profit | 
by ever greater restriction of output. The attempt to inject social 


considerations into the decisions of individual businesses by 


exhortation to raise wages, reduce prices, and increase output 


has been in large part a failure. Indeed such attempts must fail | 


unless business is certain of a uniform response and even then | 


the policies proper to each industry are difficult to work out. 
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| This certainty of general response can be offered only by social 
) planning and that is opposed by business. 
| These pamphleteers handle the dashing phrase with mis- 
chievous facility. There is a broad and painful realism in their 
attack but the facts are often less certain and the problems more 
complex than they imply. They would have been more effective 
had they translated their canons of criticism into a sharp state- 
ment of their objectives and presented some calculation of the 
| probable cost of attaining them. ArtHur Rosert Burns 
Columbia University 


Liberal Diet 


THE CHART OF PLENTY, by Harold Loeb and Associates. The Viking 

Press. $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
es study of America’s capacity to produce based on the 

findings of the National Survey of Potential Product Capac- 
ity, opens up anew all the arguments of Technocrats and Bella- 
mites of yesteryear which turned the economy of scarcity into 
an economy of plenty. Stuart Chase points out in an entertain- 
ing foreword that the authors “have not made their estimates 
within the commercial frame”; that they have looked at the 
land, our natural resources, our man-power, the industrial and 
agricultural plant, the technical arts of a given community, to 
estimate “how much that community could produce in the way 
f enjoyable commodities if all factors were employed at some- 
thing approaching maximum efficiency.” They assure us that 
the productive capacity as based on 1929 figures would guar- 
antee “a high standard of living to every inhabitant of the 
United States”, and that a yield thereof amounting to $136 
billion, divided equally, would provide every family (of 4.2 
ersons) with a yearly income of $4370. 

The sincerity of the work of these engineers cannot be ques- 
ioned, nor should one underrate the extensive research put into 
his study. Its basic weakness, however, is that these engineers 
egard our economic problem as one of abstract science rather 
han one largely empirical. The authors claim that deflation 
as been arrested in most countries by the intervention of non- 
conomic forces. How can they square this statement with the 
fact that world trade in September 1934 was at its lowest point 
ince the beginning of the depression? How can they reconcile 
heir statement with the fact that the general standard of living 
s still showing a downward tendency? 

One misses any reference to the effect on our profit system 
f£ their conclusions. If Mr. Loeb and his associates should suc- 
eed in bringing back our 1929 economic standards, could we 
ot then expect an immediate influx of foreign capital to par- 
icipate in the American boom? Would not this situation in 
tself aggravate world economic conditions, and would we not 
hen feel the effects of such an influx of capital? If the plans 
f the authors were realized at the expense of our present profit 
ystem, the reversal of the aforementioned procedure would 
ake place—a flight of capital. And would not the same situa- 
ion apply to prices? Since the authors claim that “it is beyond 
he province of this survey to analyze our financial institutions”, 
he reader has a right to ask himself whether the whole theory 
as any relation and how much, if any, to reality. They assure 
s that “under the budget production as many men will be 
equired in trade and finance as were engaged in these occu- 
ations in 1929”, from which we may assume that a happy 
uture is yet assured to the bond salesman, the promoter and 
he customer’s man. 

But the book makes fascinating reading. If the reader per- 
everes, he will learn all about the “liberal diet”—well balanced, 
f you please, and plenty of food for all. And we shall live in 
odern mansions “equipped with the best labor-saving de- 
‘ices’; the working-man will wear clothing similar to that 
orn by the “professional classes”; and we shall enjoy medical 
are, education, recreational facilities in proportion to the “exist- 
ng need and taste of the people”. The reader turns the last 
age, and coming out of his dream he realizes it is, alas, 1935. 
ut Bellamy, in 1887, looked forward. They called him a 
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dreamer then. A prophet not without honor they call him today. 
What will they call him—and his disciples—in a few more 
decades? Huco Van Arx 


In Honor of a Great Economist 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS IN HONOR OF WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL. 
Presented to him by his former students on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. Columbia Univ. Press. 519 pp. Price $4.25 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

Te those whose spirits and perceptions have been quickened 
by the influence of Wesley Mitchell, this Festschrift on the 


occasion of his sixtieth birthday will have an added value to 


' that of the extraordinarily high level of the seventeen papers 


which comprise its content. For the man and teacher—modest, 
quizzical, human, treating his students as his peers, and ever 
careless of the sort of academic showmanship that seeks to strut 
a following—are happily reflected in these contributions by 
outstanding social scientists who have come under his influence. 

It is not the kind of book that one reads straight through. The 
contributions, varied in subject, should be taken separately as 
substantial independent treatments of their respective problems. 
One group of studies deals with aspects of Professor Mitchell’s 
own central field of interest, cyclical fluctuations in business. 
Here are Purchasing Power of the Masses and Business Depres- 
sion, by Paul H. Douglas, of the University of Chicago; Rela- 
tion Between Capital Goods and Finished Products in the 


Grandma Grindstaff is a Toe Valley midwife, eighty-five and 
still practicing. Mrs. Sheppard, who went into this valley of 
the Carolina Blue Ridge with her mining-engineer husband, 
learned to know her and her neighbors. She became interested 
in an unpublished history of pre-Civil War days in the region 
and in the old land grants. Background, living people, their 
ways, their ballad accounts of past events, are in this book. Bayard 
Wootten contributes 128 excellent photographs: wooded moun- 
tain stretches of great beauty, mills, farms, cabins, schools, 
churches, domestic groups, craftsmen, musicians, festivities, 
as well as pictures of young, middling, old mountain people 


CABINS IN THE LAUREL, by Muriel Earley Sheppard. University of North 
Carolina Press. 313 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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This is La Soledad, the lovely Virgin venerated in southern Mexi- 


co. The Mexicans have been “ostensible Catholics’’ for four hun- 
dred years, points out Miss Fergusson, though pre-Cortesian beliefs 
have made a strange thing of their Christianity. The government, 
which tries to take away their faith, encourages folk-song, folk- 
dance, folk-play; but these are inseparable from the religious 
conceptions of the people. Miss Fergusson has sought out regional 
and seasonal fiestas for a true picture of the country. The rite 
of the flying men, the merry Day of the Dead, the old Spanish 
play of Moor and Christian, in which Pilate appears as the 
Moorish king—know these and you will know Mexico 


FIESTA IN MEXICO, by Erna Fergusson. 267 pp. Price $3 postpaid 


Knopf. 
of Survey Graphic. 


Business Cycle, by Simon Kuznets, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; Plateaus of Prosperity and Plains of De- 
pression, by Clark Warburton, one of the authors of America’s 
Capacity to Consume; and The Problem of Overcapacity, by 
Willard Thorp, now a member of the Recovery Board in Wash- 
ington. Closely related are the admirable papers On the Chang- 
ing Structure of Economic Life, by Frederic C. Mills, of Colum- 
bia University, and Some Aspects of Economic Planning, by 
P. W. Martin, of the International Labour Office. The recovery 
program is represented by papers by Paul Brissenden, of Colum- 
bia, on The Genesis and Import of the Collective-Bargaining 
Provisions of the Recovery Act, and by Recent Efforts of the 
Federal Government in the Field of Low-Rental Housing, by 
Asher Achinstein, economist for the New York State Board of 
Housing. The housing field is further dealt with in Long 
Cycles in Residential Construction, by Arthur F. Burns, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Other papers deal with 
Urban Decentralization, by Robert J. McFall, of the Twentieth 
Century Fund; Some Basic Problems in Index-Number Theory, 
by Edward E. Lewis, of Howard University; The Réle of the 
Middle Class in Social Development; Fascism, Populism, Com- 
munism, Socialism, by David J. Saposs, of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund; The Marxian Right to the Whole Product, by 
Abram L. Harris, of Howard University; Some Reflections on 
Retail Prices, by Oswald Knauth, director of R. H. Macy & Co.; 
On the Current Skepticism toward Systematic Economics, by 
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Horace Taylor, of Columbia University; Obstacles to the Stati 
tical Approach in Economics and the Social Sciences with 

Special Reference to England, by P. Sargent Florence, of 
University of Birmingham, England; and Economic and Socis 
Aspects of Internal Migrations: An Exploratory Study of Se 
lected Swedish Communities, by Dorothy Thomas, of the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations. Roszert S. Lynp) 
Columbia University 


Ones A\ils the Political Man 


who first pans “the geet: influence of the property- 
relation in determining the purposes of the state.” We judgey 
the result by our personal relation to it, “a state is what its 


what is right and what wrong in politics.” 
The state exists “to secure to its citizens the maximum sa . 
faction of their wants” but, historically, it has always beens) 
biased and has, therefore, always failed because of the ‘ ‘poison in|" 
of inequality.” Contesting groups express “the contradiction imi 
a given society between its property- -relationships and the poten 
tialities of the productive system.’ Economic classes struggles: 
“to secure control of the sovereign power,” and “the alternative 
to reform is always revolution.” “The true effect of the new 
régimes in Italy and Germany is to take from the workers | 
legal right to deny that the purposes of the state are adequate 
for them.” This fatal trend is perceptible in other countries, im 
cluding our own. 4 
Internationally, these states must “remain sovereign in order! 
to protect the interests of capitalism.” Therefore trade dries uf 
and we have war—‘“the supreme expression of sovereignty.” Te 
avert this, class relations must be reconstructed but “the opera 
tions of the modern state rarely permit of successful revolution’ | 
We are likelier to debase our attitudes as to liberty, tolerance 
and injustice. There is the challenge of our day. Sovereign states) | 
servile to class ownership of the means of production are incom, ; 
patible with the world economic order which we require, but 
are dear by habit and use. Only by transcending such politic H 
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“can we now add creative dignity to the human adventure.” 7 


This book will add to Laski’s fame even among his admires | 
The author’s depth of insight is no less admirable than his}! 
pungent fluency of style. Without heat, without artisanal 
and with noble zeal, he tells us what ‘ails the political man. 
Laski will have to look out for the American Legion and! 
Immigration Bureau on his next visit here but the standpatters}\ 
can not answer his argument. | 4 
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China’s Hero ih 

a 
SUN YAT-SEN, HIS LIFE AND ITS MEANING, a Critical Biograpil fol h 
by Lyon Sharman. John Day. 418 pp. Price $3. 50 postpaid of Survey \\0 
Graphic. WW 


NDOMITABLE courage, absolute personal integrity and af tt 


rj 
alk, 


unshaken sense of mission are the qualities which Mrs. Shat ji 
man finds central in the life of China’s revolutionary hero, 
Sun Yat-Sen. Wii 


Evidencing years of careful research and critical appraisal off} 
a great mass of documentary material, the author reconstructs}; 
a very human picture of a thoroughly westernized Chinese 
who spent most of his life as a constantly plotting exile. Aft 
the tenth insurrection against the Manchus had been successh q 
and the revolutionaries had in their possession the greater pat 
of China, he was summoned by cable from London to becom 
the first President of the Republic. The generous conceding 0 
that office to Yuan Shih-Kai, experienced northern official, soom 
proved the undoing of the revolutionary cause and Sun agaif?); 
found himself an exile, this time in Japan. His plans to resus) 
citate the fortunes of the republican cause by means of mort’ 
gaging the resources of China to Japan led to naught. A fe' 
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May 1935 CesT Te EsR3s 
years later we find a more mature but disillusioned patriot 
alternately ruling Canton and fleeing before the local war-lord. 
) He is represented as becoming increasingly convinced that his 
j plans alone will save China, and less and less tolerant of dis- 
agreement. 

| When in 1922 Russian influence began to be felt in Canton 
}Sun turned to the Soviet Republic as his chief hope. Profiting 
by the advice and experience of Borodin, Russia’s able repre- 
sentative, the Kuomintang was reorganized along Soviet lines, 
as an effective instrument of government. The theories of Sun 
Yat-Sen were modified and enlarged to include many of the 
concepts of the Russian revolution. His lectures in Canton on 
jthe three People’s Principles incorporated his new philosophy. 
A favorable turn of events in Peking brought an invitation to 
visit the capital; he was received as the hero of China, but, 
stricken with cancer, his life was a matter of months. His will, 
summoning the people to carry through the revolution to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and his three People’s Principles became the 
Bible of the revived Kuomintang, and now it is Sun, not 
Confucius who weekly receives formal reverence from the 
students of China. : 

This author portrays Sun as the product of a transitional era. 
With a foreign training and years spent in exile abroad, he had 
a naive faith in westernization as the one road of progress for 
his country. Mrs. Sharman feels that he did not appreciate the 
nature of China’s ancient culture and the difficulties of building 
a republic upon an essentially undemocratic pattern of life. A 
careful analysis of Chinese civilization reveals a decentralization 
Jof power but an order where ruler and ruled, father and son, 
\guild-master and worker, had each a definite graded status. 
WThe cooperation of equals was not widely practiced. The 


|FOUR PATTERNS OF REVOLUTION, by Ethan Colton. Association 
Press. 313 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


DELIVER US FROM DICTATORS! by Robert C. Brooks. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 245 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


FAREWELL TO REVOLUTION, by Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Norton. 
380 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE authors of these three books have two fundamental 
characteristics in common: they abhor dictatorships and in 
their interpretation and forecasts they rely chiefly on wishful 
ithinking. Colton’s apparent impartiality soon reveals itself as 
superficiality. Without inquiry he assumes that Communism, 
\Fascism, Nazism and the New Deal have the same objective: 
greater economic and cultural benefits to the masses of the 
people. But no quotation from Italian Fascist leaders could be 
cited to prove this point of view. Moreover, in giving the Ger- 
man Nazi program of 1920 Mr. Colton (or his source) has 
made erroneous translations which suggest bias in favor of a 
more liberal interpretation of the Nazi demands. The author 
shirks the question of the effect of the various régimes on the 
masses of the people and here his prejudice is most clearly evi- 
dent. Of Soviet Russia he states that there has been “an actual 
jlowering of the living standards,” giving W. H. Chamberlain 
jas authority for his assertion; while of Italy he says: “Whether, 
as between Capital and Labor, the balance weighs down on one 
side or the other, there is yet no way to determine except by 
declamation”. This statement Mr. Colton makes in face of the 
fact that official Italian statistics show a decline in real wages 
of from 9 to 14 percent under the 1914 level. Concerning the 
NRA, he remarks: “Labor’s position has been strengthened in 
its working relations with ownership and management. . . 
The program for the redistribution of wealth and income has 
proceeded in several directions.” A reading of front-page head- 
lines of the New York Times tells a different story. 

Of the two other publications, Professor Brgoks’ book is de- 
\cidedly preferable. The author shows both learning and wit. 
|The chief failure of his study is in giving too little attention 
to certain important questions. For instance, the author points 
| to the fact that while a Fascist dictatorship is established to 
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“disintegrative behavior” or virtual sabotage of group achieve- 
ments, the unwillingness to follow leaders, is traced to the pre- 
mature endeavor to impose upon China a new set of social 
relationships requiring the cooperation of equals. 

Sun is characterized as a programizer, as a creator of detailed 
schemes, which were often ill-digested syntheses of western 
systems frequently ill-adapted to the needs of his native land. 
He wished to lead China too quickly out of her ancient ways, 
underestimating the resistive power of an entrenched culture. 

Many Chinese patriots will resent as over-critical the picture 
of their hero, especially as portrayed in the latter years of his 
life. From the total picture, however, there emerges a man of 
rare singleness of purpose, utterly devoted from the very first 
to improving the welfare of the toiling masses and, unlike the 
usual official, a man of absolute honesty who left to his heirs 
only a house and a collection of books. 

The growing body of young, able, well-trained Chinese who 
add to western techniques detailed knowledge of their own 
people acquired by long and painstaking research, are clearing 
the ground for a reconstruction of China along lines better 
adapted to the ancient pattern. The New Life Movement, so 
popular today, moreover indicates a recognized need for a 
return, at least for a while, to the ancient moorings of China’s 
social and ethical tradition. The conclusions of this book, how- 
ever, are doubtless right in maintaining that only by long and 
arduous training in the technique of cooperation between 
equals can China build successfully her new social order. 

Sun Yat-Sen will remain the great pioneer who saw the 
broad vistas of the promised land although he himself was 
unable to enter it. Joun Stewart Burcess 
Temple University 


Wishful Thinking About Revolution 


maintain the present balance of power, Communism, at least 
in theory, advocates a classless and stateless society. He does 
not pause to examine the significance of this concept or the 
likelihood of its realization. Further, in his dislike of dictator- 
ships, the author is led into prophecy that might well prove 
to be wishful thinking: “Adolph Hitler has been dead morally 
ever since June 30, 1934. In all probability his political death 
will be recorded in the near future. . . . Although Huey Long 
is said to have his eyes on the White House, his recent per- 
formances in Louisiana are more than enough to bar the road 
to the presidency everlastingly against him”. 

Mr. Martin’s book could have been a challenging document 
if he had developed the psychological approach to revolution 
which is undoubtedly important. Instead he merely forgets all 
about the influence of economic factors on human behavior 
and expresses a surprising scorn for the common run of 
human beings. The author’s interpretation of the past and his 
analyses of the present represent the views of an intolerant 
liberal. Only quotations can do justice to his attitude: Revolu- 
tions are “grand maladies of popular epidemic madness. . . 
Revolution in the twentieth century has risen up to destroy the 
very nineteenth century liberalism which gave it birth. It is as 
if the prodigal son had come home, accepted the father’s kiss, 
eaten the fatted calf, and then shown himself a robber and a 
parricide. . . . The Communist conspiracy took advantage of 
the very tolerance and liberty granted by that republic. It 
struck in the darkness of the night. This is what revolution 
means in our generation. . . . I think that the realistic view 
shows that every one of these revolutions was a drama of de- 
lusion. Not one accomplished its aim. All were irrelevant and 
quixotic efforts to achieve by sudden violence what was really 
being achieved by the advance of culture. This advance was 
set back by each revolution and civilized men and women were 
obliged, after the earthquake, to pick up the debris of the great 
emotional debauch and begin the building of the republic of 
free men.” Mr. Martin’s book and his point of view are not 
convincing. He fails to realize that people do not become revo- 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
AND DOMESTIC DISCORD 


By Harriet R. Mowrer, Jewish Social Science Bureau, 
Chicago. 


An analysis of the causes and possible cure of domestic 
discord, based upon original research consisting of 
clinical analyses and treatment of 120 incompatible 
couples. Verbatim reports of the interviews enhance its 
value as a source book. Marital maladjustments are 
studied in the light of the life history of husband and 
wife. 318 pp., $2.25. 


“A genuine contribution to sociology, to social psychology 
and to social work.”—Kimball Young. “One of the unusual 
instances of a fruitful combination of original scientific work 
and of successful therapy.’—Ernest W. Burgess. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 
IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Percival M. Symonds, Columbia University 


What part can psychology play in the formation of a 
planned society? With a stimulating and enlightening 
perception, Dr. Symonds analyzes the place of psy- 
chology in diagnosing criminal tendencies, mental dis- 
order, vocational fitness, and citizenship and leadership. 
Includes a complete list, with full description, of the 
various rating scales, questionnaires and psychological 
tests for measuring all phases of personality, character, 
conduct and citizenship. 362 pp. $3.00. 
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NEW, VITALLY IMPORTANT BOOK 


The First Comprehensive 
Statistically Accurate Picture 
of Women in the Soviet Today 


FACTORY, FAMILY 
AND WOMAN inthe 
SOVIET UNION | 


By Susan M. Kingsbury and Mil- 
dred Fairchild, Professors of Social 
Economy at Bryn Mawr College 


INIA 


INI 


Months spent in Russia by the authors, and records and informa- 
tion from hundreds of Soviet officials have gone into the making 
of this vital and encyclopedic yolume portraying woman’s part in 
the world’s greatest social experiment. 

Part I, Industrial’ Life, concerns such matters as trade unions and 
the status of woman, the drive toward collective farming, the care 
of the family in the Soviet Union, labor codes as applied to 
women and their protection. 


Part II, Social Life, includes factual discussions on the social and 
economic security of women, changing attitudes toward marriage, 
divorce, birth and death rates and many other important ideas 
that have come out of the Soviet government. 


65 tables of statistics on all subjects treated. $3.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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lutionanies solely out of hatred and resentment. Many of them 
are aroused to action by their sense of the injustices of the pre- 

vailing social and economic system. In Mr. Martin’s opinion | 
these persons must be fools. CarMEN Hater’ : 


New York City 1 
i) 

Alas, Poor Peace ! 1 

THE PIPE DREAM OF PEACE, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett..Morrow, 302. 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. u 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, by Earl Willis Crecraft. 

384 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HESE two books have little in common, though both deal , 

with aspects of the ever-present problem of war. Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett tells the tragic story of the Disarmanient Con- 
ference which still ekes out its precarious existence while the 
great powers plunge deeper into the mad race for military 
supremacy. He writes as one who used to believe that once the 
passions of war had subsided Europe would take steps to 
rectify the blunders of the peace treaties of 1919 and build up 
a peace structure based upon equality and compromise. In this: 
book which is the sequel to three earlier ones on disarmament 
and security, he confesses his disillusionment. The disarmament 
effort has failed and Europe is faced with two alternatives: 
either to take up arms in defense of the Versailles Treaty or | 
to acquiesce in its violation and revision and to watch the 
building up of a block of states under Nazi domination. The 
book is an objective, restrained and well-documented account. 
of the conflict of forces which have produced the disarmament, 
impasse. 

Mr. Crecraft makes it clear that he has never cherished thell 
illusions of those internationalists who hoped to build a new 
world order. He writes as an apostle of the American tradition” 
who views with concern the post-war attacks on the doctrine” 
of neutrality. His book traces the development of international 
maritime law and argues the case for preservation of neutral” 
rights. As a means of keeping the United States from being: 
dragged into another world war, however, the traditional doc- 
trine of neutrality leaves something to be desired. For Mr. 
Crecraft is led to the conclusion that about the only way toy 
uphold neutral rights in a major war involving maritime pow- 
ers is for the neutral to possess a navy big enough to compell 
respect. If the belligerents don’t come to terms, then the neutral 
can fight for his rights. WituraM T. Stone 
Foreign Policy Association ; 3 
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War Is Obsolete 


WHY WARS MUST CEASE, by Ten American Women Leaders, edited by 
Rose Young. Macmillan. 156 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


iia fact that women are facing the realities of war and are. 
discussing them in a dispassionate fashion gives a glow of 
hope to the future of international relations. In this book we 
find no emotionalism, no false idealism or sentimentality. It is: 
a book of hard, authentic facts. 

The chapters form a symposium written by such upitcil 
women as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Judge Florence E. Allen, Jane 
Addams and others. Wars must cease, the chapters declare, 
because war is destructive, obsolete (though the fact is not yet 
recognized, a subject particularly well handled by Mrs. Roose- 
velt,) wasteful, expensive, produces chaos, is indefinite in mo-_ 
tive—the aims on both sides often claiming to be identical— 
demoralizing, breeds other wars, and interferes with the normal. 
growth of civilization. 

So successfully are these subjects handled one wonders why > 
another chapter was not added dealing with the new substitute 
for war—the machinery of arbitration, conciliation and con-— 
ference. The fact that this machinery has occasionally failed | 
does not invalidate the principle underlying it, the principle of 
international cooperation. One does not abandon a physician 
because he loses an occasional case. 
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The World Court has handed down fifteen decisions, only 
one of which has been challenged—and even that was decided 
upon the principles governing international law. The League 
of Nations has demonstrated its usefulness as a center for pro- 
moting diplomatic contacts and resulting agreement on the 
world’s pressing common problems. For in spite of the back- 
wash of nationalism, it still remains true that the things that 
unite nations are more numerous than the things which sepa- 
rate them. For example, limitation of armament, unemploy- 
ment, public health, tariffs, child welfare are common world 
problems and must be settled by common agreements. There 
is no other way. . 

It is also true that nations, like nature, abhor a vacuum. If 
you take something away from states, you must provide some- 
thing constructive in its place. You must also encourage the 
nations to use the new method. The war system is old, and in 
its day perhaps served certain purposes. With tradition and 
organization behind it, it will not pass easily. But if these 
women are right in maintaining that the war system is now 
obsolete—too expensive, too destructive of modern civilization— 
why not foster the new modern method of conference instead 
of conflict? The peace machinery needs (and has) the support 
of women as well as of men. War clouds are gathering. “Why,” 
as Beverly Nichols says in Cry Havoc, “in a land of utter dark- 
ness, blow out the only light there is?” 

Why Wars Must Cease is a challenging indictment of war. 
When public opinion is finally aroused against the war system, 
it will largely be due to the efforts of such women as the 
authors of this volume. FLorence GuErRTIN TUTTLE 
New York City 


General Johnson's Bird 


THE BLUE EAGLE FROM EGG TO EARTH, by General Hugh S. John 
son. Doubleday-Doran, 459 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
OMEWHERE in his book General Johnson remarks that his 

staff thought of the NRA not as a government department 
but as a crusade. Both the best and the worst of its history are 
encompassed in this phrase. 

He knew from the beginning that his labors would bring 
him no thanks. Nevertheless he undertook them with vigor, 
enthusiasm and honesty of purpose guided by unbounded loy- 
alty to the President. He had been trained at West Point, had 
organized the draft during the war and participated in the 
work of the War Industries Board. Regarding his job as akin 
to that of organizing the draft, he set out to arouse: national 
sentiment for the New Deal. He appointed as his assistants 
friends new and old, almost all of whom he regarded as the 
best fellows in America. He then expected of them just the 
qualities he had himself brought to the administration. 

Though he repeatedly says that he welcomes criticism and 
frankly confesses many errors of judgment, his book shows 
that he is resentful of the criticism he has met. The main rea- 
son appears to be that he is incapable of comprehending the 
ultimate basis of the attacks upon him. He attributes them to 
“prima donna” tendencies in some members of his staff, to 
lack of frankness in dealing with him or lack of loyalty to the 
President. He does not realize that he was not merely organiz- 
ing another draft. The NRA was not a mass movement to an 
agreed objective; it involved decisions on matters of funda- 
mental principle. His chapter on the NRA and the anti-trust 
acts displays a woeful confusion and lack of comprehension 
concerning the relation between the codes and price-making— 
the very heart of the problem with which he had to deal. He 
denies with customary vigor, but without any supporting evi- 
dence, that the NRA facilitated monopolistic control of prices. 
He is pained by the Consumer Advisory Board, which alone 
criticized the codes from the public point of view. He never 
mentions his Department of Research and Planning which un- 
der him so miserably failed to live up to its name. He wished 
to refinance the home market but was immovably opposed to 
any redistribution of wealth. He considered that the NRA 


New Books which Reflect 
the Changing Social Scene 


NEW MINDS FOR OLD 
by Esme Wingfield-Stratford 


The art and science of training the mind as an 
athlete trains the body. $3.00 


GOD’S SOLDIER 
by St. John Ervine 


The fascinating life of Gen. William Booth in 
graphic detail. (2 vols.) $7.50 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
JAPAN 
by Sidney L. Gulick 


A clear and sympathetic study of the crisis in 
the Far East. $2.00 


THERE IS NO TRUCE 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


The story of Thomas Mott Osborne, pioneer 
American penologist. $3.50 


ADULT INTERESTS 
by Edward L. Thorndike et al 


A sequel to the notable Adult Learning, from 
the same staff of authors. $3.25 


THE NEW AMERICA 
by Sir A. Steel-Maitland 


England’s foremost economist evaluates Amer- 
$2.50 


ica’s new deal. 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Timely ¢ Interesting ® Thought-Provoking 


THE FAMILY 
By Joseph K. Folsom, Ph.D. 


“Writers and speakers during the next few years will draw heavily 
from this book by the professor of sociology at Vassar. It contains 
more substance than any other textbook on the subject. .. . 
Strong points of the book are its breadth, balance, judicial temper, 
and the great wealth of factual and statistical material presented.” 
—PAUL POPENOE, of the Institute of Family Relations, in the 
“Saturday Review of Literature.” 
$4.00 


BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM AND THE 


LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC STATE 
By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. 


“As a fascinating source book on Communism and Fascism, Mr. 
Parmelee’s four hundred page volume fills the bill admirably. 
Concentrated, factual, sympathetic, imaginative, bristling with 
facts culled from first-hand experience as well as a wide study of 
original writings, the surveys of Russia, Italy, and Germany are 
equally satisfactory.” 


—ALFRED M. BINGHAM, in “Common Sense.” 
$3.00 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO 


THE WORLD’S NEEDS. 
By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. 


or would strongly recommend this book to any one who is inter- 
ested in the Communist point of view but has not as yet made 
acquaintance with it.” 

—JOHN STRACHEY, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune “Books” 


column. 
$3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 - 4th Ave., New York 


IMPORTANT NEW \|BOOKS 


Men and Women of Far Horizons 
edited and compiled by Jesse R. Wilson. 


A book by and about missionaries. Stirring stories 
of the modern missionary enterprise as told by such 
outstanding men and women as Paul Harrison, Jean 
K. Mackenzie, Stanley High, Walter Judd and 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 


“Congratulations . . . a very fine book and I hope 


it will have a wide circulation.”—William Lyon 
Phelps. 


$1.00 


The Jew and the World Ferment 
by Basil Mathews. 


A book to help Jews and Christians understand one 
another better. The fine spirit of the author will 
appeal to both groups. 


“This brilliant book . . . is arresting and full of 
facts, up-to-date and wittily set forth. . . . The enter- 
taining common sense of the author deserves wide 
acknowledgment.”—World Jewry. 


$1.50 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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should rest upon voluntary cooperation but blames himself for’ 
not taking more vigorous action to secure compliance. He per-- 
suades himself that the act was administered “in a goldfish), 
bowl.” 5 

On matters of policy many of his comments are superficial 
and inconsistent. On matters of administration he offers much | 
valid criticism—particularly of the lack of coordination of the ’ 
different parts of the New Deal. The general had the force- | 
fulness and honesty to make a fine crusader but little under- 
standing of the nature of the crusade—hence the first turbulent _ 
year of the NRA. ArTHuR Rozert Burns ” 


>i 


Columbia University : 


Profit Is Pirate King”’ 


PARTNERS IN PLUNDER, by J. B. Matthews and R. E. Shallcross. : 
Covici-Friede, 444 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. Z 


‘IPQ USINESS is a system of glorified irresponsibility in which. | 


) 
the most shrewdly acquisitive rise to the top and the |. 
most indomitably acquisitive stay there. . . . The essential con- 
trol of business is in the hands of a few thousand men.... It- }. 
is hollow pretense to speak of democracy in a profit econ- i 
OMy.n- is WE 
Stinging, unrelenting, and bitter is this indictment of out 
business system. Paraded before us are its present anti-social | 
aspects: misrepresentation of products; knowingly harmful | 
adulteration; corruption or control for commercial ends of labor | 
leaders, scientists, the press, the radio, schools, colleges, politics, di 
the church, and the government; stimulation of divisive preju- 
dice; and illegal suppression of civil liberties. Outright fascism i 
is pictured immediately ahead. i 
This book contains documented facts by the scores and _ jj, 
hundreds—for which the authors will get no credit. To those 4}, 
like General Johnson, who rise to defend our business system i i 
with heat rather than light, the “partisan” tone of the writing ©}, 
will arouse blind emotions which tolerate no facts. For those 
critics of the profit system who need no persuasion, this book 
will heighten emotion and give the joy ot seeing “a good lick i 
for our side”. Bi 
It is no purpose of the authors here to point out what mil- ,, 
lions of Americans, not yet educated to means of economic 
change, should do about it. First they must be shown what 
saps they are. This is done forthrightly. 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc. 


Two Books by Federal Officials 


THE AMERICAN WAY, by John W. Studebaker. McGraw-Hill. 206 pp. — 

Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 1 
THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY, by Resford Guy Tugwell. Columbia 

University Press. 330 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 5 

ERE is the story of the Des Moines, Iowa, public forums |; 

written by the US commissioner of education who, as~ 

Des Moines superintendent of schools, in 1932, was instrumen- 

tal in launching this significant experiment in adult education. 

The forums are financed for a five-year period by a grant made 

by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, through the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. 

“The public forums”, says Mr. Studebaker, “are simply open 
meetings held on a regular schedule throughout the year, at 
which professional leaders, who are adult educators, present 
current social, economic, or political problems and help guide — 
the discussion of these subjects by those who have voluntarily 
enrolled for this purpose”. A city-wide survey made at the end 
of the first year of the project revealed that about 17 percent of 
the adult population enumerated had attended one or more 
forums. The “median attendant” was forty-one years of age and — 
had completed a highschool education. Nearly 70 percent of 
those who attended lived in residential sections classified as_ 
“superior” or “above average”. Mr. Studebaker points out the 
need for making the forums more attractive to a larger propor- 
tion of residents in “average” or “below average” neighbor-_ 
hoods where, in general, there is a relative lack of schooling. 


Lestrze E. Woopcock ~ 


3ecause interest in the forums is almost directly proportional 
jo years of schooling, he deduces that schooling, as such, appears 
fo lay a foundation for good citizenship. In a democracy the 
ood citizen takes an active and intelligent interest in the af- 
§airs of community and nation. It is the author’s belief that 


§ontinuing adult education is needed to equip citizens to make | 


vise judgments in a civilization that constantly becomes more 
complex. Education—free discussion—democratic choice is his 
conception of the American Way. 

Mr. Studebaker has assigned the royalties from his book to 
She American Association for Adult Education, setting an 
‘xample that other public officials who write books during 
heir tenure of office might consider. 

The latest book of the assistant secretary of agriculture serves 
s repository for two articles written for the magazine Today 
1nd numerous speeches, some of them delivered in 1933 when 
he New Deal was still very new. Other matter is interpolated, 
Jncluding synthetic conversations between “Senator Progres- 
Jive” and Mr. Tugwell in the intimate milieu of the latter’s 
‘Georgetown fireside. 

The entire volume is devoted to the assistant secretary’s inter- 
oretations of the New Deal in the light of his political, social. 
find personal philosophy. Nothing is said about disposition of 
Voyalties. GerorcE F. Haver 


A Review of Radio 


ADIO: THE FIFTH ESTATE. A Symposium. The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1935. 301 pp. Price 
$2, paper; $2.50, cloth, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE first part of this volume succinctly describes broadcast- 
§! ing organization and practice both in the United States and 
foreign countries, and contrasts European radio policy with 
ur own. The second section details radio’s services in the 
nterests of cultural, civic and religious welfare, and in the for- 
ation of public opinion. Its occasional disservices in these 
elds are not so fully given. The book’s final section deals 
vith current issues in broadcasting, among them advertising, 
he proper place of radio in the distribution of news, and the 
uestion of censorship. Here again, except for the two articles 
n the relations of radio and the press, the treatment is rather 
ne-sided. 

The entire book, indeed, reflects a considerable measure of 
atisfaction with the status quo in American broadcasting. 
eaders who know how controversial has been much of the 
iscussion about radio to date will sense the influence of edi- 
orial selection. Dr. Herman S. Hettinger has been a frequent 
onsultant to the broadcasting industry, and it would have been 
urprising if he had failed to include, in his imposing list of 
‘ontributors, a substantial number of persons to whom the 
ole of apologist for commercialized radio is not unknown. Of 
he twenty-nine contributors, Armstrong Perry alone carries the 
yurden of forthright opposition to the American system of 
roadcasting, criticizing its weaknesses and challenging its basic 
ssumptions. 

The general orientation of the book does not imply that it 
is devoid of valuable material. Within the limits indicated, this 
umber of the Annals is an informative treatment of “the fifth 
re Louis: W. Incram 


Placement in Germany 


ADMINISTRATION OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 1N- 
SURANCE IN GERMANY, by Oscar Weigert, LL.D. Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. 241 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS second volume in the Industrial Relations Counselors’ 

series is interesting because of the contrast between the Ger- 
man approach to placement and unemployment insurance and 
our own. In 1922 a free public-employment service was estab- 
lished in Germany and, in 1927, with the enactment of unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation, the provisions of the precious 
act were embodied in a larger measure which created The 


Timely Books on Problems 
of Today and 


Proposals for Tomorrow! 
*_ @ 


EDUCATION FOR 
AN AGE OF POWER 


THE TVA POSES A PROBLEM 


By Joseru K. Hart, Sometime Professor of Education, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Here is a ringing challenge to every thoughtful American. It 

poses the question: Will we develop an education which will fit 

us to enjoy the new technological age as exemplified in the Ten- 


nessee Valley power development? Joseph K. Hart is nationally 
acknowledged as a leader in creative educational thinking. $2.50 


SOCIALIZING 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


A NEW APPRAISAL OF SOCIALISM 


By Harry W. Lawrer, Executive Director, League for 
Industrial Democracy. 


What actually is Socialism? Is the Socialist position of today 
different from that of pre-war or pre-depression times? Here an 
outstanding authority gives a definitive statement of the stand of 
the Socialists today on all crucial issues. Now when many plans 
of social reorganization are receiving serious consideration, this 
candid and comprehensive analysis will be widely welcomed. $3.00 


A BETTER 
ECONOMIC ORDER 


By Joun A. Ryan, Director, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


A vigorous indictment of the New Deal as an ineffective program 
of reconstruction, and a brilliant conception of an entirely new 
system, appealing for its sanity and its constructive emphasis. 
Father Ryan is nationally looked to for guidance in truly ad- 
vanced economic statesmanship. $2.50 


RICH MAN, 
POOR MAN 


PICTURES OF A PARADOX 
By Rytuis C. and Omar P. Gostin 


Stuart Chase, Henry P. Fairchild and Harry A. Overstreet com- 
prise the Editorial Committee under whose inspired guidance this 
extraordinarily dramatic picture book was produced, showing with 
overwhelming clearness just how wealthy and how poor America 
is. The book, with its 30 dynamic full-page illustrations and the 
simplicity of its primer style, outlines forcefully our present eco- 
nomic dilemmas and suggests the possibilities of an American 
solution. $1.00 


MENTAL HEALTH 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By Frank E. Howarp, Professor of Education and Psy- 

chology, Middlebury College, and Frepertck L. Parry, 

Psychiatrist, State Education Department, University of 
the State of New York. 


The increasingly complicated life of today has created new prob- 
lems of mental and nervous adjustment. It is to meet these that 
this masterly volume has been written. By a leading psychi- 
atrist and psychologist it is an authoritative study of mental 
deviations and their cure, and of the proper budgeting of ner- 
vous and mental energies for the demands of modern life. $3.50 


Get these books from your bookseller or 
directly from the publisher. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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LeaF TA Federal Institution for Placement and Unemployment Insui/ 
A Program for ance. -_ ets, i: 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE The Institution was planned along lines intended to ma t 


praetie . both the employers and workers regard it as their own plac 
and Relief in the United States ment service. The district units were organized on a sel 


By HANSEN, MURRAY, STEVENSON, STEWART governing basis, operated by committees with equal represent 
“An excellent work, commended for its open-minded- tion of employers, workers and public officials. In the distrie’ 
ness. —The Nation. offices the committees even determined their own dl 
which, when you remember that the funds were largely com | 
posed of the contributions of employers and workers to unem) 
For background, read "An Historical Basis for Unem- ployment Se ea od ae strange. Due to this clag 
Bibrani le dhee a piscated iby ihelindustial Relée connection between the trade unions and the employment of 
fee Codnesiore ine: $3.00 fices, jobs which in any way violated prevailing standards wer 
not acceptable. ' 
A Program for Although the Institution has been greatly changed sim 

March 1933 it has suffered less than many governmental organ 
LAND USE IN izations. With the dissolution of both employers’ organization 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA and the trade unions, the powers of all the committees were 


bs 


A Type Study in Land Utilization centralized in the president of the Institution. It still administers) 
By JESNESS, NOWELL, and ASSOCIATES unemployment insurance but since the deepening of the de» 
Of sobcialtintereetedok rlliot workers sidvstates where pression the rates of benefits and the period over which they are= 
settlers are vainly trying to make a living from unpro- payable have been successively decreased, until now the insur- | 
ductive farms. $2.50 ance principle has been practically dropped, in that after a) 
— DL DED ED | (| period’ of’ support ‘of six weeks aidiis prantedsonlyinecaceuman 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS real need. 
The Reporthotvihen@amateionvot Mnquiny fof orhich Dr. Weigert speaks with authority for, author of both laws, 
President Hutchins of Chicago was chairman. "An he was in charge of the federal government’s part in the admin 
excellent analysis."—Cincinnati Enquirer. ‘Crammed istration of the Institution until 1933. His book should be of 


| 


» 


a] 


"Of an eminently thorough character."—The Annalist. 
"The most useful book available on this subject.""— 
American Labor Legislation Review. $2.50 


a 
av | 


J 
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full of good logic and facts that every American great value because of the adequacy of the material prese il 

nted 
should understand.''"—Atlanta Constitution. "Will un- and a good translation has te vee to read R =| 
doubtedly be influentia! in shaping our national poli- : ; , | 
cies.''"—American Journal of International Law. $3.00 EW york ele Ba pra aM Rieusny ae | 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS . Religion Can Be Dynamic i} 
i} 


| | | | | MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


LIVING TRIUMPHANTLY, by Kirby Page. Farrar and Rinehart. 304 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. i 


a Kirby Page uses his original method; a series o 

essays leads swiftly from the elements of religion as con- 

ceived by a liberal and orthodox mind, into studies “validating” 

[s D F S a spiritual interpretation of the universe by social applications. 

This series is followed by cycles of quotations arranged as_ 

readings for a hundred days. Many of us are familiar with the 
| N KR F VV @ ls if Daily Readings cherished by our grandmothers. These often 
presented admirable stimuli to devotion, but they had nothing 

for thought, and irreverent people rarely cared for devotion” 

7 , administered in snippets. Here the same idea is so to speak 

by Abbie Graham sublimated. Essays and extracts are alike aimed at the mind; — 


yet devotional stimulus is far from ignored. The many quota: 
tions interspersed from modern versions of the Scriptures have ~ 


Delightful tales of the revoltin in their context astonishing freshness. They help in a great ~ 
& 8 » P g 
ladies from Mary Wollstonecraft to need—recovery of the innocence of the mental eye as we read 
; ; the Bible. 
Carrie Chapman Catt—charming but Nowadays when plaintive protest against confusing humani- 
disturbing people who played lead- tarianism with personal religion gains in volume, to show the ~ 


intimate relation between such religion and social convictions 
; Tae is to render excellent service. One ventures to hope that a boo 
changing position in the nineteenth like this, used in student groups, may show many disaffected 
century. young people a point to the Christian religion, and convince 
many of the unchurched that revolutionary religious dynamic 
would better not be ignored. Needless to say, the trend is 
k radical; it is hard to seé how any Christian person reading 
good reading from cover to cover. can fail to believe that to abolish war, racial enmities, and capi 
talism, is the only way to integrate his religion. Granted these 
$1 Tie) assumptions, there is ample room for divergences; the keen 
thinking in the section, Refuse to Sanction, is peculiarly help 
ful, coming as it does from a person moving well within th 
THE W (@) MAN’ S PRES S most heated area of controversy among religious radicals. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a welcome challenge. The 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. “living triumphantly” to which it summons includes a ringing 
call to suffering and sacrifice. Is not modern youth waiting fo 
just such a call? So contemporary is the anthology that it ma 
(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) Vv : 
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ing parts in the drama of woman’s 


A vivid account of the revolt—and 


soon be outlawed, while more classical religious anthologies 
survive, which deal with spiritual life not in its seasonal flower- 
ing but in its abiding roots. Never mind; this volume will have 
done its work. One wishes that some good religious conserva- 
tive would prepare a similar book; one would even mischiev- 
ously like to dare him to do it. Viva D. ScuppEr 
Wellesley College 


Pathetic Russians 


I WORKED FOR THE SOVIET, by Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. Yale 
University Press. 254 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ESCAPE FROM THE SOVIETS, by Tatiana Tchernavin. Dutton. 320 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

I SPEAK FOR THE SILENT (Prisoners of the Soviets), by Vladimir 
Tchernavin. Hale, Cushman & Flint. 368 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

HESE books give the impression of truthful records. They 

represent a harrowing tale of intellectuals whose efforts to 
cooperate with the Soviet authorities are frustrated by the lat- 
ter’s attitude of suspicion and persecution. That attitude is made 
understandable, however, by the authors’ unconcealed contempt 
for the new order and the new rulers. Most of the intelligentsia 
regarded the Bolsheviks thus from the outset, and they alienat- 
ed the masses by active and passive sabotage. Hence the breach, 
not completely healed to this day. In sore need of educated and 


expert help, the inexperienced and isolated ruling class cannot 


fully trust its dubious allies and potential “wreckers”. Under a - 


state of fear, founded or unfounded, any normal activity be- 
comes, of course, impossible. 

One cannot blame these authors for fleeing from a régime 
of privation and persecution. Yet indirectly they arouse admira- 
tion for those of, their fellow-intellectuals who have proved 
more philosophical and more idealistic, and have stayed behind. 
From the accounts of the Tchernavins it is evident what an 
enormous amount of good they could have done for their 
country, had they been more stoical, patient, and patriotic in 
the deep sense of the word. Fortunately for the USSR, the 
centrifugal trickle of Tchernavins is too thin to affect its pro- 
digious creative endeavors. 

The vicious circle is even more obvious in the case of Coun- 
tess Tolstoy. The magic name of her father opened all official 
doors to her, and gave her extraordinary opportunities for edu- 
cational work. But she expected the impossible. She strove to 
make Yasnaya Polyana an “oasis”, a base for Tolstoyan pacifism 
and religiosity. She frankly states her systematic opposition to 
the new order and her sympathy (not altogether passive) for 
members of the hostile class. Despite the Toystoyan caption of 
the chapter I Can Lie No More, the Countess did not hesitate 
to leave Russia by obtaining a permit to go abroad under false 
promises. 

There is a Russian saying: “When they fell a forest, chips 
will fly.” ALEXANDER Kaun 
Berkeley, Calif. 


For Amateur Actors 


PLAYS OF AMERICAN LIFE, by Fred Eastman, Samuel French. 258 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
N ten plays for amateurs, nine one-act plays and one in three 
acts, Mr. Eastman depicts episodes in every-day American 
life. The theme running through the series is the contrast be- 
tween materialism and the love of one’s fellow-men. The writ- 
er’s chief interest is in the family, but it widens into larger 
relations in The Great Choice, which is an anti-war play, and 
America on Trial, a pageant. Two very lively plays center on 
the struggle for existence of the farm family. ‘ 
In the long play, The Tinker, we see middle-class family life 
shot through with selfishness, superficial desires and extrava- 
gances. The tinker is a mysterious rich uncle on whose will 
each member of the family pins his hopes of getting what he 
or she most wants. Disguised as a clock mender, the tinker 
comes into the home-and eventually exposes to father, mother, 
son and daughter, the cheapness and pettiness of their way of 


life. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


by Benjamin Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton 


A complete summary of the New Deal to date. “A tre- 
mendous little book, it’s a call to the American people 
which, I think, great multitudes will hear.’—Louis ADAMIC. 


“No more brilliant, cold-cutting analysis has been written 
since the Depression began.’’—LiTERARY DIGEST. $1.00 


CRIMINAL LAW IN ACTION 
by John Barker Waite 


Professor of Criminal Law and Practice 
University of Michigan 


An eminent authority speaks out in denunciation of the 
administration of American criminal law. “Our first de- 
pendable and readable introduction to the operation of the 
American criminal law.”—Harry ELMER BARNES. 


“The reader who would like to have summed up for him 
all that has been considered vital in the numerous crime 
researches on police, courts, district attorneys, judges, 
politics, criminal lawyers, and applied criminal law, will 
discover in Mr. Waite’s the most valuable compendium to 
be found anywhere.’—THE YALE LAw JOURNAL. $3.00 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 
by Charles H. Judd 


“The most recalcitrant taxpayer will agree with him. His 
book is greatly worth the attention of anyone who is in- 
terested in the question of where we, as a nation, are 
going.” —N. Y. TIMEs. $2.00 


New One-Volume Edition 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES 


by Bronislaw Malinowski 
With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis 


This monumental work, now accessible in an inexpensive 
form, is of interest not only to students of science but to 
all who are concerned with the origins of social life. “A 
landmark of its field and promises to endure as a classic.”’-— 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs from Dr. 
Malinowski’s unrivalled collection. 


Formerly $10.00. Now, $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 
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\peak of this book. Did you ever 


Wish to tear the roof fre om a va thousand 


} sniff at him and carry 
e—and you, too, will say 


CE I READ 


reenwich Uillage 


by CAROLINE F. WARE 


$4.00 PUBLISHED BY HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


AGRARIANISM 


A Program for Farmers 
By Troy J. Cauley 


pees the case for Agrarianism, which may be 
defined roughly as an economic and social system 
under which the chief method of subsistence is that of 
farming to make a living and not to make a profit. 
Gives in detail the means by which an agrarian society 
may be established and maintained. About 200 pages. 

Price $1.50 


BASIC ECONOMICS 
By J. G. Evans 
APES approach to the study of economics. This 


volume attempts to present economics as the science 
of what is possible in the realm of production and dis- 
tribution in a democratic society using a machine 
technology, About 140 pages. Price $1.50 


MONEY 


And the Economic System 


By E. M. Bernstein 


Deeks in detail the existing monevary system. 
faces squarely the need for a managed currency and 
the inadequacy of the gold standard and bimetallism, and 
proposes a workable system which will meet the needs of 
domestic and foreign trade. About 450 pages. Price $3.00 


U. N. C. PRESS 


Chapel Hill North Carolina 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 


missionary among mountaineers. We see something of thet 


primitive and insanitary conditions which the doctor is fighting | 


in his strenuous and self-sacrificing life. There is the clash of ° 


idealistic and materialistic trends in the community, represented 4 
by two high-minded country youths and a blue-nosed, hypo- * 
critical, recklessly selfish deacon who seeks to wreck the doef 


tor’s preaching activity. The missionary decides to go on with” 


his work as a community doctor-minister, which he for idealis- , 
tic humanitarian reasons has begun after giving up a lucrative - | 


=) I 


practice among his well-to-do clientele in a suburb. 

The plays are presented with a simplicity which permits them | 
to be produced easily and inexpensively. There is plenty of . 
action. The characters are sharply drawn. They are,'for the 
most part, personifications of the traits of character which are ~ 
in conflict. 

Mr. Eastman holds to his avowed intention to steer clear off 
preaching to the extent of not turning speeches into sermons. 
The religious idealism which is there intentionally is clearly 


evident in the centering of attention on those virtues which the; 


church upholds. 
Russell Sage Foundation 


One Man's Fate 


PANIC—A Play in Verse, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton, Mifflin. 101 
bp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
|N spite of the great rhythmical and poetic beauty of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s play, the effect of the whole is curiously lifeless. Yet 
the critic who reads it carefully will find in it, as in Samson 
Agonistes and in Prometheus Bound, .deep insight into human 
suffering, great sensitiveness for the aspects of life about the 
poet, and a philosophy of human reconciliation with the eter- 
nal changes in the universe which are man’s fate. There is 
here, moreover, extraordinary skill in turning into music the 


Mary Swain RoutzaHn ~ 


chopped, sharply accented, nervous, excited tones of American | 
speech—a skill very consciously cultivated, as the preface shows. 

Yet, the whole play is somehow, again like Samson, a fine — 
failure. Its ineffectiveness is certainly not due to the classic form _ 
by which the action is developed; choric interludes by street — i); 
crowds alternate with office scenes where the tragic hero, Mc- : 
Gafferty, symbol of predatory capitalism, dominates his banker ~ 
friends, his aides and his venal mistress, is shaken by the blind 7? 
prophet of doom speaking to him for the unemployed, and is 5) 
finally destroyed by the downward rush of the panic around 
him. Such a classic dramatic form is effectively being used to- 2) 
day by many young poets, as witness Euringer, with his ~ 
Deutsche Passion in Heidelberg last summer,. Obey, with his F 


Bataille de la Marne in Paris a year or so ago, O’Casey with his 


Silver Tassie and Within the Gates, Eliot with Sweeney Ago- 


nistes and Auden with his as yet unproduced Dance of Death. 


Mr. MacLeish uses the method quite as beautifully, if not more 4 
beautifully than these contemporaries of his, and he is perhaps 


even more steeped than they in the chaotic forces of our times. 
Why then does his tragedy move us so little? 

The Marxians would have a ready answer; led by Mr. 
Strachey they would find “the Fascist subconscious” at fault 
here, in spite of McGafferty’s fall at the end of the play. They 


would say that the brevity of the paean with which the miser- | 
able crowd hails the death of their tyrant, the oddly ineffective — 


last shout of the chorus, “Man’s fate is a drum”, seem to show 
that the poet feels the tragedy in the fall of the proud man more 
keenly than he rejoices in the Nemesis which puts down the 
mighty from their seats. 

Perhaps the Marxians are at least partly right. Art which is 
merely reflective of its period but which does not express the 
creative onward stream of the life of its time, is not truly sig- 
nificant. The poet whose universe is blind and mysterious, 
who—there’s a parallel with both Spengler and O’Neill here— 
is haunted by the “faceless fears” which science is trying to 
banish from our world, must seem to eager and active minds, 
a defeatist who cannot influence them. As one young reader 
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of this play exclaimed, “It sounds as if it had been written away 
back in the 1920’s!” To another it sounds as if it had been 
conceived in the fifth century B.C. High praise that, and dam- 
nation too! WINIFRED SMITH 
Vassar College 


The Storm and Stress Period 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER, by Thomas Wolfe. Scribner's. 912 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

F Time and the River is the second in a series of six 

books which, when completed, will deal with the life and 
times of Eugene Gant (alias Thomas Wolfe.) The theme of 
the first book, Look Homeward Angel, was the eternal bewil- 
derment of youth with its cry “Oh lost, lost!” In the present 
I) book this theme gives way to one of frenzied perpetual motion. 
§ In a roaring odyssey of man in his youthful hunger Mr. Wolfe 
traces the course of his hero from his career as a graduate stu- 
dent of drama at Harvard, through abortive years as teacher, 
Oxford parasite, and dilettante in Paris, to his homecoming. 
)}Eugene’s Faustian Sehnsucht and his unquenchable zest for 
) living bring him into many and varied companies. The effemi- 
nate Starwick of the Harvard graduate school days, the bitter, 
honest Abraham Jones, Eugene’s only friend among his East 
Side Jewish students, soft-voiced, big-bodied Ann from Boston, 
|) the extraordinary tribe of Gants themselves are only a few of 
the scores of richly rounded characters. Mr. Wolfe has recorded 
this human adventure in a style at once so opulent, so varied, 
Hand so full of movement that the reader is swept through 900 
closely printed pages unconscious of the passing of time. Mr. 
Wolfe writes best when he is aroused to ecstasy or bitterness, 
although bitterness, as exemplified in the Harvard episode, does 
not lend him the clean knife-edge of a Sinclair Lewis, but 
rather glows with a sullen resentment. It is a book born out of 
pain, and fostered by a tremendous hostility to the common- 
place. 

One feels that, in a certain sense, Mr. Wolfe has written a 
social document. His social philosophy is implicit: the present 
order is sterile of beauty and dignity, division between classes 
is sharp and irreparable, and in the last analysis man’s great 
enemy is himself. Nor can he find salvation through beauty; 
Starwick, the real aesthete of the book, is a moral degenerate. 
The only liberated individuals are those who have thrown over 
all responsibilities—the expatriates in the Paris episode—and 
their lives are the most purposeless of all. Mr. Wolfe does not 
scorn life so much as those who live it. Except for Eugene, the 
characters are plankton, drifting and hopelessly lost. 

The book has exuberance, grandeur, and excess, and here is 
its central fault. Judicious pruning would in no way have 
destroyed its vitality, such vitality as have few books in our 
time. If Mr. Wolfe grows lean and hard with the seasons, he 
will lose nothing. For he writes with heart and mind and sinew, 
and nothing can destroy his power. Of Time and the River is 
truly a prose epic; through it shakes the struggle of man in 
quest of himself, and the sound of clashing by night. 

New York City Epwarp Hooker Dewey 


Two Doctors 


DR. MALLORY, by Alan Hart. W. W. Norton and Co., 320 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
BARRY SCOTT, M.D., by Rhoda Truax. E. P. Dutton and Co., 279 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Dye modern medicine means to the men who practice 
it is told in these two novels, the first by a doctor, the 
second by a doctor’s wife. Dr. Mallory is the story of a country 
doctor in a salmon-fishing village in Oregon. The physician for 
whom the book is named ¢ould have been a big man in a big 
city; he started where and when he did because he wanted to 
get married and begin earning. Knowing the people and their 
needs, he could not leave them, though to stay in that remote 
country finally meant to choose between his work and his wife. 
Even devotion and skill, he found, were not enough. Their 
needs and his both meant a change in the traditional ways of 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 


Momentous changes— 


have taken place in the past two years in social work 
and its allied fields. It is important to have an 
authoritative record of what is happening, for refer- 
ence and for daily use. Such a record, convenient 
in form and written by authorities in the various 
fields, will be found in 


THE SOCIAL WORK 
YEAR BOOK - 1935 


Edited by Fred S. Hall 


The new volume continues all those useful features 
which brought its predecessors “at once into that 
little collection of indispensable volumes which social 
workers keep on their desks”—(Survey). The list of 
agencies in the social field has been enlarged. The 
entirely rewritten Topical Articles are crammed with 
information about recent developments. The book is 
ready now. 

698 Pages $4.00 


the art of city building— 


“In its truest form,” says Thomas Adams in his 
OvuTLINE oF Town AND Ciry PLANNING, “the art of 
city building is the art of creating the kind of environ- 
ment needed to produce and maintain human values.” 


OUTLINE OF TOWN 
AND CITY PLANNING 


By Thomas Adams 


A simple, clear history of how men came to plan 
cities and later larger areas, beginning with ancient 
times and leading to the present with a glance toward 
the future. A handsome book, profusely illustrated, 
which will be of interest and practical use to planners 
and to all persons interested in the human implica- 
tions of planning. 


368 Pages 126 Illustrations $3.00 


Address 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Books for Social Workers! 


E. R. Groves’ 
MARRIAGE 


The social worker will find it helpful in once again recalling the 
many forces that are operating in the lives of her clients when- 
ever she is concerned with the mating force. . . . We recommend 
it to you!—Esther S. Dunham, in THE FAMILY. 


$3.50 


I. M. Rubinow’s 
QUEST FOR SECURITY 


Social insurance has its most disarming, most effective spokesman 
in Dr. Rubinow. In The Quest for Security he is his most 
stimulating and convincing best.—C. A. Kulp, in PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE CASUALITY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY. ; 
3.50 


Nathaniel F. Cantor’s 
CRIME, CRIMINALS AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


He presents here for the reader, whether lay or professional, a 
wealth of material dealing with the various phases of the problem 
of crime.—Winfred Overholser, in MENTAL HYGIENE. 

$3.50 


Joseph B. Hubbard, General Editor 
CURRENT ECONOMIC POLICIES 


Presents a variety of points of view in significant, and in many 
cases distinguished, contributions on _a wide range of current 
problems and policies.—Emily Clark Brown, in THE ANNALS. 

$3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York 


One Park Avenue 


NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT 
by Dr. Paul E. Baker 


How the ten leading interracial agencies function. De- 
scribes typical conflict situations covering housing, hotels, 
colleges, hospitals, work relations, etc.; also procedures 
for education on race conditions. 


“An invaluable handbook for reference and for use by study 
groups.’”’—Sociology and Social Research. 


“A valuable appraisal of techniques.”—Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University. 


“Remarkably objective analysis.’’—E. V. Olsen, Social Frontier. 


A study made with the cooperation of Bruno Lasker and 
E. C. Lindeman. 


272 pages—cloth $3.00 


LIFE ON THE NEGRO FRONTIER 


By George R. Arthur 
(For six years an officer of the Rosenwald Fund) 


The story of the Negro migration north and of Julius 
Rosenwald’s part in establishing the Rosenwald associa- 
tions for them. 

“Brings out some deeply interesting and significant observations con- 


Seo the life of the Negro in the great cities.’—The New York 
imes. 


260 pages—cloth $2.50 


Both volumes invaluable for libraries, social service organ- 
izations, study groups in churches, colleges and schools. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue 
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medical practice. He fought the competitive spirit of the doc- 
tors in the bigger town down the river—teaders in the politics 
rather than the practice of medicine; they retaliated by trying to 
expell him from the county medical society. He died from over- 
work at the end of an influenza epidemic, just as he and a 
medical friend were about to try an experiment in community 
medicine, using the little hospital he had built up painfully as 
a center where the people of the valley could get what care 
they needed for an annual rate, giving them assurance of meet- 
ing their bills and the doctors the wherewithal to live and carry 
on their work. The devotion to the ideals of medical service 
which Dr. Mallory embodied, and Dr. Hart so vividly imparts 
is what makes so hopeful the ultimate victory of the aims of 
the Dr. Mallorys in real life. ' 

Barry Scott, M.D., is the story of a gifted young doctor who 
goes out from his relatively sheltered hospital years to private 
practice in a Massachusetts town. Readers of Miss Truax’ earlier 
novels, Hospital and Doctors Carry the Keys, know her skill in 
catching and recreating the special circumstances of life within — 
the medical profession. This book goes more deeply and surely 
into a study of personal relationships than its predecessors, 
showing how Dr. Barry Scott grew up in the first year of mar- 
riage and work on his own responsibility. On the professional 
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side, “it occurred to Barry that patients got better service in a | 


good charity hospital where everything was within call and no” 
one worried very much about expense, than they could in™ 


private practice. He couldn’t order X-ray plates . . . the way he |) 
used to, for he had to consider the patient’s ability and willing- ), 


ness to pay for these extras. And he couldn’t discuss the patient 


with other doctors either. He had always learned from the in- 4) 
formal discussions that took place continually in a big nile iad 


but here he could depend only on himself unless he called in 
someone in consultation. .. .” : 

Both books stand squarely on their own as novels, and be- 
yond that both have an added meaning through their implica-* 
tions for questions which confront doctors and the public. The~ 
medical profession might well be proud to claim Bob Mallory” 
and Barry Scott. Mary Ross 


The Past Twenty Years | 


| 
SINCE 1914, by J. H. Landman, Barnes & Noble. 288 pp. Price $1.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
WAS EUROPE A SUCCESS? by Joseph Wood Krutch. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 88 pp. Price $1 posttaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. LANDMAN has written an invaluable book for any- 
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one interested in world affairs. He has spared no effort 
in making his work complete, and all nations are treated politi- 
cally, historically, and economically, with cartoons and excellent 
maps by way of illustration. His grasp of details is really ex- 
traordinary; and he has elucidated the causes of the World 
War, the war itself, the peace treaties, the League of Nations, — 
peace movements, reparations and war debts, and the world — 
economic depression in introductory chapters. 


The book is definitely for reference rather than for reading, — 
with its full complement of facts and statistics. If you want 
to learn what Woodrow Wilson’s fourteen points were, or the 
world total of unemployed, go to Landman. He tells you how | 
the Fascist party of Italy is organized, traces the life history of | 
Mustapha Kemal, and deals’ with American foreign affairs | 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, including the recognition of Rus- 
sia. This reviewer, who is a foreign editor by profession, is ~ 
bound to offer sincere congratulations to the author of so care- 
ful and conscientious a current work. According to the preface, | 
“This book purports to survey the history of mankind since the 
year 1914, ending with a chapter on post-war culture.” This is © 
just what it does. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, author and an editor of The Nation, 
is a leading American liberal; but just what a liberal is, it is_ 
sometimes hard to determine. “Liberalism” is evident in every 
line of this little book; although it is well to remember that any 


American liberal is generally a pseudo-socialist, while a Euro-~ 
f 
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pean liberal believes in Hoover-like laissez-faire as opposed to 
authoritarian control. The reviewer thoroughly enjoyed the 
liberalism of Mr. Krutch, and is inclined to wish there was 
more of it in more pages. 

Krutch has some remarkably interesting observations to make 
on communism and Marx and Russia, and contrasts red religion 
with joyous bourgeois paganism such as that, let us say, of 
Mencken. Cultural values and current theories play an impor- 
tant part in the treatment; and concrete, statistical facts about 
Europe are in general lacking. In this respect the book is the 
diametrical antithesis of Landman’s. In fact, these two books 
might well be considered complementary, and a joint perusal 
would not be out of order. Krutch, primarily, is an artist and 
intellectual of a high order. Landman is a very able practitioner 


of exact political science. Rocer SHAw 
New York City 


Business in Control 


CODES, CARTELS, NATIONAL PLANNING: The Road to Economic 
Stability, by Bruno Burn. McGraw-Hill. 413 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

NE of the broad questions raised under the New Deal has 

been that of laissez-faire vs. a planned economy handled 
by the government. In this book, Mr. Burn suggests a middle 
course. He would like to see a planned economy which would 
be managed by the business man under the guidance of the 
state. Huge cartels formed into a super-organization paralleling 
the Italian corporative state is the essence of his idea as to how 
business should be handled under present conditions. He would 
have the control exercised by the business man rather than by 
the government as is the case in Italy. Although Mr. Burn 
advocates a controlled competition, it is evident that he has in 
mind about 90 percent control and 10 percent competition. The 


following excerpts from the book indicate the keynote of his’ 


idea of national planning: 

“The fundamental premise for such planning is, therefore, 
that it rest on business itself. The state should merely act as a 
guiding and supervisory body, guarding and protecting the 
rights of the economically weaker elements against exploitation 
by the stronger and establishing the proper balance among the 
conflicting interests. . . . Economic planning should therefore, 
by no means, be permitted to gravitate toward a state-regiment- 
ed economy, but must be based upon the institution of private 
enterprise, eliminating the frictions of the present and thus 
enhancing the economic efficiency of the country.” 

The major portion of the book consists of an excellent dis- 
cussion of cartels. The numerous kinds of cartels are defined 
and subjected to a brief economic analysis. His résumé of the 
NRA and the codes is very sketchy and contains little that is 
not already available in other works on the subject. The real 
value of the work lies not in the discussion of codes and nation- 
al planning but rather in the analysis and classification of 
cartels. Although the book is written in a readable style, it 
should have a limited appeal because of the technical nature 
of the subject. Jutes BackMAN 
Economics Statistics, Inc., New York. 


The Hitler Movement 


A HISTORY OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, by Konrad Heiden. Knopf. 
440 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


| te public of this country has not yet been told the whole 
story of the rise of National Socialism to power in Germany. 
The facts and names connected with the downfall of German 
democracy have been available; but darkness still shrouds the 
underlying forces and—important for actual politics in any 
country—the underlying technique of this revolution. Heiden’s 
book offers the first opportunity to follow the Nazi movement 
throughout its career. It shows how the utopia that failed in 
the ill-fated Hitler rising of 1923 was developed by expert 
leadership into a complete political system ready to take over 


New 
McGRAW -HILL BOOKS 


1. Bentley and Cowdry—THE PROBLEM OF 
MENTAL DISORDER 


A study undertaken by the Committee on Psychiatric Investigations, Na- 
tional Research Council, with the object of determining more exactly what 
the actual state of psychiatrical knowledge is and for suggesting possible 
means of advancing understanding and control of the mental disorders. Sur- 
veys all fields, including the biological and psychological sciences, for material 
on the nature, origin, prevention and relief of the mental disorders. 388 pages, 
$4.00 


2. Young—INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK 


An accurate, common-sense guide in the newer and better methods and tech- 
niques of interviewing. The author endeavors to make interviewing a com- 
municable technique by examining the problem in its psychological, psychiatric, 
and sociological aspects, and by including twenty-four verbatim interviews to 
show actual field procedure. 416 pages, $3.00 


3. Lough—HIGH-LEVEL CONSUMPTION—Its 
Behavior; Its Consequences 


Presents a comprehensive estimate of consumers’ spendings and savings 
through the 23-year period 1909-1931, interprets these estimates, discusses 
their bearing on current problems of balance and recovery, and shows how 
business practice must be revised to meet the conditions imposed by high-level 
consumption. 336 pages, $4.00 


4. Studebaker—THE AMERICAN WAY 


An account of the plan and working of the Des Moines experiment in com- 
munity forums, and an analysis of their use as a means by which the people 
of a community have effectively taken counsel together to probe the questions 
which American Democracy faces today. 206 pages, $2.00 


5. BETTER GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


The Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, giv- 
ing a searching analysis of the factors in the organization and working of 
the American Civil Service and government staffs that make it inefficient and 
unattractive to the best type of workers, together with recommendations for 
its reorganization on a career basis. 182 pages, $2.00 


6. Tead—THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 


Analyzes the nature of leadership, shows what qualities leaders must have, 
and how they can give those qualities practical effect in hour-by-hour dealings 
with others. Gives particular attention to problems of training leaders in or- 
ganizations, problems of women as leaders, and difficulties of assistant leaders. 
308 pages, $2.50 


Examine any of these books 10 days on approval. 
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SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will pay for them, plus few cents postage, or 
return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance.) 

LC] Bentley and Cowdry—The Problem of Mental Disorder, $4.00 

1 Young—Interviewing in Social Work, $3.00 

(0 Lough—High-Level Consumption, $4.00 

0 Studebaker—The American Way, $2.00 

( Better Government Personnel, $2.00 

(0 Tead—The Art. of Leadership, $2.50 
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Che University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter, First Term, June 17-July 24. 
Second Term, July 25-Aug. 30. 


The School announces a group of POOR LAW 
STUDIES published by The University of Chicago 
Press. Ready: 


THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
By Aileen E. Kennedy and S. P. Breckinridge $2.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION 
IN KANSAS 
By GRACE A. BROWNING and S. P. Breckinridge $2.00 


In preparation: Studies of the Poor Laws of Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, Indiana. 


Recommended Texts: 


THE FAMILY AND THE STATE (Breckinridge) $3.50 

SOCIAL WORK AND THE COURTS (Breckinridge) $3.50 

PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
(Breckinridge) 

HANDBOOK FOR FIELD WORK STUDENTS 
(Bristol & Dunn). ; 50 


$4.50 


and the professional quarterly 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT. $4.00 a year. 


= 


Nine contributions on the presentday approach to sex edu- 
cation. Addressed chiefly to parents, but also to all in 
search of knowledge and an understanding of their own 
sex attitudes. Discussions on Parents and Sex Education, 
Concerning Masturbation, Sex in Adolescence, etc. 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SEX EDUCATION-—Facts and Attitudes 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 


RANK AND FILE SOCIAL WORKERS 
MAKE’ HISTORY 


45 delegates representing 30 organizations with a 
total membership of 8,300 attended Pittsburgh 
Conference Feb. 22-24 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Proceedings are in press. Subscribe now to 
Social Work Today, the voice of the practitioner, 
and receive, gratis, your copy of the Proceedings. 


YS Se eS Se eS ee ee ee 


Social Work Today 
6 East 46 Street, New York City. 


I enclose $1.00 for an annual (7 issues) subscription 
to SOCIAL WORK TODAY and a copy of the Pittsburgh 
Conference Proceedings. 


in 1933 the entire administration of a nation of 65 million ~ 
people at a moment’s notice. , 
One of the leaders of democratic students at the University | 
of Munich and afterwards a Munich journalist, the author had 
first-hand knowledge of the decisive men and phases of the | 
Nazi movement. He tells this story with the ability of a cul- 


tured and unbiased mind to show both the peculiarities of a‘ | | 


situation and its broader implications. One of the best things 
in the book is the analysis of Hitler’s character, which is rather 
contrary to the current over-simplifications of friend or foe. A ~ 
further merit is Heiden’s just appreciation of the technical fac- 
tors peculiar to such an anti-democratic mass movement of our | 
day. He reveals the roots of the Hitler movement in the very 7 
heart of the defeated German army. But he also clarifies the ~ 
subsequent process of Hitler’s growing antagonism to the 
Reichswehr and his adaptation of the German army spirit and 
methods to purely political purposes. The chapter on the S.A., 
Hitler’s private political army, is full of useful knowledge for 
the student of modern state control. 

The narrative follows German events to the critical “blood 
purge” of June 1934, giving a competent explanation of what) 
happened in this significant crisis. But in spite of its real values 7 
Heiden’s book does not fill completely the special needs of an 
American public. The first part goes into confusing details of 
German home politics which could be eliminated. On the other 
hand the story seems rather too narrowly confined to the iso- 7 
lated history of National Socialism. To non-German readers | 
the exact place of the National Socialist party within the Ger- 
man party system ought to have been pointed out more clearly. 
And some feeling for the broader aspects of public life in 
post-war Germany—which the party politics of the Republic 
always failed to encompass—should supplement a fair account 
of the death struggle of German democracy. The amusing and 
cultured style of the original German text has been marred to 
some extent by what seems a rather hurried translation and — 
printing. But the fact remains that this book should be read 
by everyone who recognizes that the history of German Nation- 
al Socialism is a most important object lesson in modern politi- | 
cal theory and practice. Ton STOLPER 
New York City 


Picture of a Labor Leader 


LABOR, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT, by Matthew Woll. Appleton- 

Century. 341 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
a ee American Federation of Labor sticks to the doctrine of 

high wages and short hours. It does not accept the theory of © 
the class struggle and it is on that account more virtuous than 
European labor. It rejects the notion of a labor party but it is 
definitely in politics since it promotes the election to office of 
its friends and offers “stinging rebukes” to its enemies. It is 
united as never before:and it has made gains in membership 
under the New Deal, despite the fact that Section 7-a has not 
been enforced. 

Beyond these somewhat less than startling assurances, the 
third vice president of the A. F. of L. discusses employers, 
codes, profits, inflation, economic planning, communism, edu- 
cation and many other subjects in a confused and unplanned 
book. The author praises “voluntarism” as the philosophy of 
the American labor movement, but threatens the employers 
with government regulation ‘if they do not accept collective 
bargaining. Economic planning by government control is im- 
possible because it threatens democracy. Individual initiative 
must be preserved. But if the employers will recognize the 
unions and bring them into full partnership then planning will 
be possible for there will be “organized intelligence” and “dele- 
gated power for enforcement”. An “industrial congress” so 
organized could both plan and control. : 

The book is disappointing as a picture of the American labor 
movement. It is crammed with pontifical assertions with scarce- 
ly a line of citation or description. (Continued on page 260) 
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MEN WHO DREAMED—Dreams That Made History 


The desires for new worlds, the urge to change the existing order have made 
history. A great historian has, in this book, made the centuries come alive, has 
brought past and present into new focus, has presented the greatest figures of all 
time as dreamers who struggled to translate their dreams into reality. A vivid 
picture of masters of dread and molders of Utopias, of prophets of hell-fire and 
Messiahs: the leaders who have given substance to the shadowy wish-dreams of 
the masses. 97 illustrations $5 


LEADERS, DREAMERS AND REBELS 


by Rene Fulop-Miller 
author of RASPUTIN and THE POWER and SECRET of the JESUITS 


A NOVEL IN A GREAT TRADITION 


In this major work, Elizabeth Madox Roberts again demonstrates those qualities 
which have won her recognition as one of America’s foremost living writers. Laid 
in the modern South, the story tells, in simple, distinguished prose of the clash 
between Stoner Drake who wished to mould his world to his will and his grand- 


daughter, Jocelle, who longed to seek fulfillment beyond the confines of the fields 
which hemmed her in. $2.50 


HE SENT FORTH A RAVEN 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


“Richer in its content of ideas, more subtle in its handling of them than any previous 
novel by Miss Roberts.”—J. Donald Adams, New York Times. 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Harold J. Laski 


A leader of progressive thought analyzes the modern state, reveals the basis 
of its power and outlines its hazardous future. $3.00 


THE CHART OF PLENTY, by Harold Loeb and Associates. A fac- 


tual survey of America’s productive capacity. “The most important book of 
the twentieth century that has come within my ken.”—Charles A. Beard, 
New Republic. $2.50 


MARIANNE IN INDIA, by Lion Feuchtwagner. A great novelist 


turns to the short story and contributes a series of biting satires, perceptive 
character studies and dramatic historic incidents. $2.00 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN and his AMERICA, by Joseph Dorfman. 


The first definitive life of America’s most original social thinker. ‘An extra- 


ordinary accomplishment, a tour de force, with an unmistakable touch of 
genius in it.’—Virgil Jordan. $3.75 


THE CURSE OF BIGNESS, by sustice Brandeis. A lifetime of 


wisdom as revealed in hitherto unpublished essays, addresses and other 


papers of this distinguished social reformer, lawyer and Justice of the 
Supreme Court. © $3.00 
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THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th ST. N. Y. C. 


“A HAaANpBooK FOR SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS” 
By WADE & VON DIETZ 
412 Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles, California 


A Condensed, 52-page, Ready Reference Handbook for 
Daily Use in the Office or in the Field. 


Subjects, Arranged Alphabetically, Include: 


126 Points of “Essential Information’? Required in Case Histories; 
the First Interview; and in the 27 Divisions of a Face Sheet. 
Citizenship Laws of the United States. 

Residence or Settlement Laws of Each State. 

Prorating Tables for Utilities and Rent. 

A Creed for Social Service Workers. 

Requisite Information in Opening, Closing or Transferring a Case. 
Definitions—Commonly Used Welfare and Medical Terms. 


Price $1.00. (QUANTITY PRICES ON APPLICATION) 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, of Mercersburg Academy 


WHEN BOYS GO. OFF 


Like “'Good-Bye Mr. Chips” (although fact in- 
TO stead of fiction) here is a book of unusual 


appeal to parents, teachers and all educators, by 
S oN I : O L the Master of English of the 
&u O Mercersburg Academy. $1.25 


All Book Stores. REVELLS’, 158 5th Avenue, New York 


SURVEY GRAPHIC Advertising De- 
partment presents twenty pages of ad- 
vertisements in this issue—a definite 
market especially addressed to a high- 
grade clientele. 

Cooperation in patronizing these adver- 
tisers will be appreciated. 


THAT’S NEWS! 


When The Survey announces that 22,000 copies of the first 
two Miss Bailey pamphlets have been sold—that is news. 


And when The Survey announces that a third pamphlet is 
in preparation, containing the eight articles by Gertrude 
Springer, published in The Midmonthly from August 1934 
through April 1935—that’s news too! 


Miss Bailey Says—Series III 


In these lively articles, the supervisor, experienced in un- 
employment -relief, talks over with her workers actual cases 
which present problems common to this work everywhere. 
Miss Bailey enjoys a wide popularity. For her practical 
common-sense is combined with a sympathetic imagination 
and a refreshing and stimulating understanding of human 


values. 
Quantity Rates 
‘Letowe9 “copiesso.e ae 30¢ each 
105to 49) copiess..425 «4: 2¢ 
20) toy. 99 Ncopiess ee 20¢ * 
100 or more copies....... 15¢7 *** 


The earlier pamphlets, Series I and II, are still available 
at the same rates. Please specify the exact quantity of each 
pamphlet desired, and figure the cost per copy on the basis 
of the entire number ordered at one time. 
pa cy pas pe a et a ee oe 


ORDER FORM BS 
Survey Associates, {12 E. 19 Street, New York. 


Kindly send me the following: 


dGtivacce copies of Series III (August 1934-April 1935). 
Ree age copies of Series II (November 1933-June 19384). 
ae er ialets copies of Series I (March 1933-October 1933). 
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(Continued from page 258) Instead of telling of the em--}/ 
ployers’ campaign against unionism, the writer states that” 
“obstacles of every conceivable form and character were placed 
in the way of organization”. Instead of setting forth with vivid” 
illustration the specific manner by which company unionism 
has been brought forward as an agency for the destruction of 
the legitimate unions, he proclaims in ringing phrases that “no~ 
such employers’ plan or policy has ever had the slightest effect 
on the robust and uncompromising democracy of our move- | 
ment, patterned on the democracy of Jefferson and Lincoln and» 
built on American political experience”. The story of action |\|* 
that could have been told by a leader of thirty years’ experience ~// 
would have been a genuine contribution to public uncerstand- —‘)* 
ing. Instead, smarting under criticism, the author seriously © 
misstates the issues involved in the controversy over industrial ~ 
unionism and declares that jurisdictional disputes are practically ~ 
at an end. If the misunderstanding and uninformed intellec- 7‘? 
tuals are to be saved from their mental darkness it will have to ~ 

be by other means than this. Joun A. Firco” |* 
New York School of Social Work 


Doubting Thomas 


HUMAN EXPLOITATION IN THE UNITED STATES, by Norman™ q 
Thomas, Frederick A. Stokes. 402 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey © 
Graphic. 


NYONE who can read this book and turn away from the 
ills of modern life with a hardened heart will be thick- 
skinned indeed. As a cumulative record of exploitation in the | 
several departments of economic activity, this is probably the™ 
most impressive to be offered to a bewildered public in some 
years. It piles Ossa on Pelion until one is tempted to cry for 
surcease. There is, thankfully, no escape from its pile-driver-like 
impact. Every youngster and many an unaware oldster should 
be exposed to this sobering array of afflictions. The challenge it 
presents simply cannot be evaded. Little man, what now, be- 
comes the inevitable reaction. 

If any critical comment is to be offered, it is that the ills 
laid bare are not sufficiently set forth in their structural relation 
to economic institutions and assumptions. The connection, for 
example, of the money, credit and banking operations of our 
economy with exploitation might have been elaborated. The 
villain in the piece is as much stupidity as it is cupidity—al- 
though this truth may not always be deduced from the factual 
array. The author rightly cautions against judging the book for 
what it does not intend to do. Yet in the last analysis such an 
encyclopedic presentation does have to be seen in relation to a 
social philosophy. Norman Thomas has the philosophy but he 
has given it expression in other books. i 

The reader who is stirred by this vigorous lamentation toward _ 
further inquiry will be the one who truly profits from this 


highly useful book. Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


La 


Social Science and Symbols 

WORLD POLITICS AND PERSONAL INSECURITY, by Harold D. 
Lasswell. Whittlesey House. 307 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. — 
Eee book, by one of the most notable personalities among — 
American political scientists of the post-war generation, ap- 
proaches the crisis of contemporary society with the tools of — 
psychology, psycho-pathology and psychoanalysis. Mr. Lasswell 
studies the movements of the élite and the manipulation of 
symbols used in the eternal struggle for “income, safety and 
deference”. But no matter how interesting the results, the meth- 
od is even more so; and the writer is more instructive than his 
writings. , 
Scientific and literary attitudes are mixed in this book. Fore-_ 
most is a marked capacity for incisive, clear-cut definitions. 
For example, “Dialectical materialism is the reading of private 
preferences into universal history, the elevating of personal aspi-_ 
rations into cosmic necessities, the remolding of the universe 
in the pattern of desire, the completion of the crippled self by 
the incorporation of the symbol of ‘the whole.” There is a 


methodical, exigent scientific attitude, shaping plans and ad- 
vancing demands for original psychological and sociological 
field investigations. Witty definitions and scientific patterns of 
research are immerged and exalted in such a stream of new or 
reinvented words that the reader has the impression of a dervish 
fantasia performed by a most skilful dancer who plays with the 
up-to-date weapons of the social-science armory. 

Virtues of style and scientific thoroughness are quite appro- 
priate to the specific task that the book aims to perform: to 
show how both the realities and the ideas of politics may be 
dissolved in symbols and how the personality of politically 
minded men may be entrusted to a carefully used psycho- 
pathology. It will be interesting to see how this author will in 
his future work attack and dissolve as symbolic other spheres 
of social reality: there seems to be no reason why the homo 
economicus should rest on more secure ground than the homo 
politicus. By the very nature of Mr. Lasswell’s position it is 
impossible to find anything concrete and solid and objective. 
He has to go on dissolving in a cloud of evanescent schemes 
and of magically sounding words every apparent social or indi- 
vidual reality. He is not allowed to counterpoise facts to sym- 

ols: everything must be a symbol for him. This is why this 
Hintellectual adventure is of such an absorbing interest for 
political scientists of our generation. Max Ascott 
ew School for Social Research 


A Jewish Gospel 


| Grapi by Edmond Fleg. Dutton. 336 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

le F the writing of Lives of Christ there is no end. Anyone, 

of whatever turn of theological or critical mind, can find 

) Life to suit his preconceptions and prejudices. And still the 

stream continues to flow. This particular volume is not at the 

jextreme peak of scholarly critical agnosticism, like the Jesus of 


Shirley Jackson Case. It is not smothered under the trappings 
of Roman Catholic drama, like Papini’s book. It is not a cari- 
cature, like Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. It is 
wholly cast in imaginary and fictitious mold, like By An 
Unknown Disciple, but without that book’s beauty of expres- 
sion or depth of insight. It has some of the analysis of Simkho- 
vitch’s Toward the Understanding of Jesus, but little of its 
scholarship. It resembles, in its appreciation of Jesus’ day and 
thought, the biting little The Friend of Jesus, by Bates, and 
like that book, it professes to be a gospel by a Jew. Like all of 
them except perhaps the Case book, this Life of Jesus does as 
its author pleases with other men’s writings and opinions, in- 
cluding those of the gospels. 

In this instance the paralytic whom Jesus healed, and who 
later refused to help Jesus carry his cross, is condemned to 
wander through the world forever; and it is this Wandering 
Jew, type of the Jew of all ages, who tells his story and the 
story of Jesus. The result is a tale of considerable beauty and 
power. In my opinion, the writing of a gospel by a modern 
Jew marks a most significant trend of the times: the tendency 
of Jews of a more liberal mold to think of Jesus as one of 
themselves, with their own traditions and feelings, and to read 
back into the records some elements which undoubtedly belong 
there, but which Christian tradition has obliterated. 

M. Fleg is a happy person to act as author of a Jewish gospel. 
He is a French Jew, married to a French Catholic; and is quite 
at home in the thought and terminologies of ancients and mod- 
erns, Jews and Catholics and Protestants. For me there is a 
too-liberal sprinkling of Jewish terms through the book. It 
would be easy, too, to pick serious flaws in the scholarship. But 
the story reads well; and the picture of Jesus is the picture of 
a great Jew in the setting of a time of great expectancy and 
world crisis. CuHar.es STAFFORD Brown 


Colorado Springs 


The first book frankly facing relationships not even supposed to exist: 


The ®EX LIFE of the 
UNMARRIED ADULT 


EDITED BY IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


The contributors include Margaret Mead, Robert L. Dickinson, Ernest R. Groves, Mary Beard, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Lorinne Pruette, N. W. Ingalls, Ernest W. Burgess, Morris L. Ernst, and Horace M. Kallen. 


320 pp. Large 12 mo. 


This book answers, frankly and courageously, — 
such questions as: 


What percentage of men and women have sex experience before 
marriage? 


On purely physiological grounds, is there any reason w BP ASA) 204 
sex intercourse should be denied to the unmarried 


What is the average normal periodicity of sex functioning in adults? 


What are the dangers to an unmarried couple in arousing, but not 
fulfilling, physical desire? 


What problems face young couples who delay marriage for economic 
reasons? 


Is the proportion of illegitimate births increasing despite wider- 
spread knowledge of contraception? 


is homosexuality common among unmarried women? 


Is a marriage in which there has been pre-marriage sexual inter- 
course more likely or is it less likely to go to smash? 


When does normal “‘sex play” impinge upon the abnormal? 


What percentage of unmarried persons indulge in auto-erotic 
practices? 


Can fundamental urges be repressed without a deleterious effect 
on one’s personality? etc., etc. 


Rice. and psychologists have given specific i in- 
formation and help to married persons with "legalized" 
sex lives. But this is the first authoritative, popularly 
written counsel to answer the problems of a group 
compelled to delay the legal solution of their difficulties. 
/ “A much needed, candid, and sane discussion of one 


of the most important social and moral problems of 
the day. The book should create a real stir.” 
—HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Sa ce A A cc A eel | 


Please mail this to your bookseller or to: S.G.5 ld 
THE VANGUARD tear I 
100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C I 
Gentlemen—Enclose please ‘find \ tesoranoting fon eer oe copies at $2.65 | 
each ($2.50 for each book plus 15 cents for postage and handling) of ] 
THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT. I 

Oo Please send C.O.D. 1 
INIA tw ire. Sete neat ce peetet esse tied sanataG, Y acai see al acct ole alarotaier | 
Ta) ic Rey eC a aS Oe . 
(© 88. Graco cee CIC NCIORONO'S OCI TORTEICRC NICH STATRBiice tes ee i 
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PAMPHLETS 


Current 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN through its Sections promotes programs on 
Peace, Social Legislation, Social Service and Adult Jewish 
Education throughout the United States and Canada. It 
invites inquiries concerning these programs. The first 
pamphlet in a series on Contemporary Jewish Affairs 
may be obtained at its headquarters, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 15 cents per copy. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON THE 
ECONOMIC SECURITY OF THE PEOPLE 
E. C. WORMAN, Editor 


Invaluable background information for every social and civic leader 
concerned with adequate social security provisions for the American 
people. Tells briefly and accurately the experience of European coun- 
tries in providing unemployment, health, and old age insurance. A 
product of cooperative research by experts. (100 or more 15c each, 
12 for $2.50, carriage additional: sample copy 25c postpaid.) 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HANDBOOKS FOR WELFARE OFFICIALS 


No. 45. Welfare, Relief and Recovery Legislation, 1933-34 25¢ 
No. 39. Bibliography of Unemployment Relief Documents 35¢ 
No. 42. Units of Government in the United States..... 50¢ 


Send for Complete List, “Your Business of Government” 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
850 East 58th Street Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICA IN THE DEPRESSION 


Supplement to How America Lives 
Price 10¢ 
by DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER 
An invaluable handbook of facts on wages, living 
standards, distribution of income in America since 1929. 
Both pamphlets 15¢ 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


MIGRANT LABOR: 
“Roving with the Migrants,” Adela J. Ballard, 50¢ 
“Nomad Neighbors,” Adela J. Ballard, 3 Act Play, 15¢ 


“Monologue,” based on Play, 10¢ 
“Gypsies of the Crops,’ 16 mm. film, 2 Reels, $2.00 plus 
postage 


INDIAN AMERICANS: 


“Facing the Future in Indian Missions,” 
man, 60¢ 

“Indian Americans,’ Winifred Hulbert, 60¢ 

“Hogan Beneath the Sunrise’ and “Indian Friendship,” 
Hulbert, Plays, 25¢ each 


WORLD PEACE: 
“Toward a Christian America,’ Herman N. Morse, 60¢ 
“Christian Youth in Action,’ Frank W. Herriott, 60¢ 
“The Jew and the World Ferment,” Basil Mathews, 75¢ 
“Orientals in American Life,’ Albert W. Palmer, 60¢ 
“The Ghost of Caesar- Walks,” Henry S. Leiper, 35¢ 
“The Triumph of Goodwill,’ Mrs. J. H. Callister, 
(Royalty $5), 35¢ 

COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 

105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Meriam and Hin- 


Play 
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PERIODICALS 


Practical 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM 
FOR LAISSEZ FAIRE 


By HENRY C. SIMONS 
The University of Chicago ‘ 


“ 


which has appeared since the publication of Charles A, Beard’s The 
Open Door at Home.’”’—Today. 


Public Policy Pamphlet, No. 15. Price 25 cents a 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 


SOCIAL SERVICE YEAR BOOK, CHICAGO, 1934 © 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO 
203 No. Wabash Avenue 


announces its third consecutive annual summary, 
in facts and figures, of social work in Chicago,. 
for publication about May 15, 1984. 

Price, 1-11 copies . . 


. 60¢ each; 12 or more copies... 50¢ each, 


Additional mailing charge, 1-11 copies, 5¢ each; 12 or more copies, 15¢. a 


“An Introduction to Social Investigation and~ 


Practice Through Study of Case Analysis” 


by Instructors in Birmingham, Ala., Training Program. 
Vol. I—Application and First Investigation. 
Vol. IJ—Study and Treatment of Under Care Cases. 
Lecture Principles and Case Studies suitable for training groups, 
staff discussions, and evening seminars. 


Price: $1.00 for both volumes. 


Order from: A. R. CARO 
P. O. Box 1415 


THE SOCIAL WORKER’S DATA SERVICE — 


a monthly loose-leaf service including digests 
of significant periodical and news literature, 
statistics, and laws, and a complete biblio- 
graphy of books, periodical literature, and re- 
ports relating to social work. By the year, $4.25. 


THE BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, Box 1169 — 


Washington, D. C. 


FOR FAMILY AND PARENT EDUCATION IN — 
THE CHURCHES 
Publications by the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Bibliography on Education in Family Life, Marriage, Par- 


enthood, and Young People’s Relationships.......... $ .10 
Building the Christian Family: A Program for the Churches .05 
Ideals of Loveland’ Marniageur-meie acini eee 10 
Moral Aspects of Birth @ontrollqe renee beret -05 
Intermarriage of Members of Different Christian Com- 

MUDIONS. “6 snevae bese Neale te eas tacks arn an 05 


Secretarial Publications by Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D. | 


Six Tests of Marriage... ..0 toate ceha aaa eee 10% 

Foundations of Happiness in Marriage (for the bride and 
groom or for the couple needing counsel) 93 pp. Re- 
inforced paper cover, .50. Library edition, cloth bound .70 

Beatitudes for the Family. 112 pp. Reinforced paper cover .50 
Board covet; gift weditionmersrenc tien ceria: 1.00 

Growing Together in the Family (A Study Course in six 
chapters for Young Married People). 128 pp. Cloth bound .50 

Put these in your library. 


Order from: Committee on Marriage and the Home 
105 East 22nd Street New York 


Chicago Py 
| 


Chicago, III. | 


Birmingham, Ala. — 


‘if 


. the most stimulating discussion of contemporary public policy | 


PAMPHLETS 


Current 


TRADE UNION PAMPHLETS 


Your and Your Union—5¢ 
Structure and Function of the I. L. G. W. U.d¢ 
How to Conduct a Union Meeting—5¢ 
(New Republic described these as ‘“‘models’’) 
| Outlines on Unemployment Insurance, Fascist Words and Fascist 
Deeds, the Thirty-hour Week (mimeographed)—10¢ each 
All for One, a play, mimeographed—5¢ 
In Union There Is Strength, a play, mimeographed—5¢ 
The Story of the ILGWU (32 pp.)—5¢ 
The Women’s Garment Workers, By Louis Levine (640 pp.)—T75¢ 


from 
I. L. G. W. U., 3 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We have material on all phases of the 


PEACE MOVEMENT 


Send for Publications List 


National Council for Prevention of War 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


68 Post St. 612 Stock Exch. Bldg. 134 Chestnut St. 411 Kraft Bldg. 
San Franclseo, Cal. Portland, Oreg. Springfield, Mass. Des Moines, la. 


“BREAD AND ROSES” 
The Story of the Rise of the Shirtworkers 
1933 - 1934 


Aims, tactics and dramatic details of an organization campaign 
that unionized 35,000 sweated needle workers in one year. 


64 pages Order from 25¢ 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
15 Union Square, New York City 


BuNew Pamphlets 4:05.00 nratenate wenger 4 boc. 5¢ each 


Why Fascism Leads to War, by JOHN STRACHEY 
National Defense—For Whom? by HaroL_D WaArD 


Subscriber tos biG peter rerktcrG Lire 50¢ per year 


Interesting articles, stories, photos, cartoons 
Against War and Fascism 


Room 605 112 East 19th Street © New York City 


WAR RESISTANCE 


A pamphlet recommended by Lord Ponsonby 
and John Haynes Holmes describing what 
each individual can do to prevent war. 


20 cent and 3 cent editions 
PEACE PATRIOTS, 114 E. 31st St., New York City 


Individualized Service for Transients 
ROBERT S. WILSON (Revised Edition) 


. 75¢ 


PERIODICALS 


Practical 


White Collars and Ph D’s! 


What is your position in capitalist society? What is your 
relation to a changing social order? Where do you stand in 
the class struggle? What will be your function in a society 
based on production for use and not for profit? 


The L. I. D. will hold its summer Conference June 21, 22, 
23 on this subject. 


Research is now under way on the economic position of 
each professional group. A pamphlet will be prepared after 
the conference. Join in this significant research work by send- 
ing information on your own group or your job to 


y 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


HAS WHY does God permit present distress— 
HAS Christianity failed—WHERE do we go 

GOD NO when we die—WHAT and where is HELL— 
PITY? DOES science confirm the Bible—IS true 


religion superstition— a 


THESE AND MANY LIKE QUESTIONS are answered in a 
remarkable new book entitled 


“GOD AND REASON” 
For Christians, Jews and Skeptics. 
128 pages of amazing, hope-inspiring facts—25¢ 


DAWN PUBLISHERS, INC. 
251 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE FAMILY 


THE CASE WORKER’S ESSENTIAL 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


$1.50 a Year 
130 East 22nd Street 


The DAWN 


THE MAGAZINE that sees beyond the horizon. It dis- 
cusses world events in the light of prophecy. 

Did you know the last war was predicted in the Bible, 
and present conditions as well? Do you want to know what 
the future holds? 

Send $1 for a full year’s subscription to this unusual, non- 
sectarian, 32-page monthly, and receive free a full discussion 
of the timely topic, “Christ’s Second Coming.’ 


- THE DAWN, 251 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW! 


New York, N. Y. 


Group Treatment for Transients 
ROBERT S. WILSON Dorotny B. DE LA POLE 


Collected Papers on 753¢ 


Relationships in Short Contact Interviewing 


BERTHA REYNOLDS 


25¢ 


MADELINE L. MACGREGOR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS AID AND TRANSIENT SERVICE 


R. K. O. Building 


New York City 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
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STRIFE 
BEGINS AT $3.40 


ODERN sociology insists on our seeking out first causes. 
M When the judge reads the plaintiff’s brief—“‘Cruelty, 
incompatibility, desertion” — he can look back and beyond 
these recriminations to the day, perhaps, when Mrs. J. 
paid $8.40 for a pair of shoes and Mr. J. thought it extrav- 
agance. The duel at dinner grew into a siege by dawn. 
With personalities warped and conditioned beyond all 
chances for reconciliation, the trail to the divorce court 
lay clear and open for escape. 


Household Finance Corporation is in a position to know 
that it’s not money but money management that makes 
the marriage go. For more than half a century this com- 
pany has been providing necessitous loans to husband and 
wife at moderate cost. Its security is chiefly the security 
of home and the family. Selfishly, perhaps, it set about 
putting money management methods into the hands of as 
many families as could be interested. To date, 200,000 have 
eagerly requested our money management literature and 
have as eagerly reported back to us its successful application. 


More recently, the money management program has 
been supplemented by a “‘Better Buymanship” program, 
embracing a series of booklets pointing out the best way 
to buy commodities— from carrots to cosmetics. Thou- 
sands are finding these booklets of inestimable value in 
making family income buy more. 


Household believes its services are genuinely helpful in 
subduing some of those “‘first causes’? which so often lead 
to family disintegration. If you should like to receive copies 
of our literature, just check below the pieces in which you 
are interested and mail today. 


Your bocloi of Paunily Pinaseces 


Burr Briackxsurn, Director of Research 
Bernice Dopce, Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
And Subsidiaries 


Money ManaceMeEnt For HovusEHoLps—the family budget book with 
account sheets. « * « MARRYING ON A SMALL JncomE—financial plans 
for the great adventure.» - - WHEN SHoutp A Famity Borrow. + + + 
A free sample copy of the “Better Buymanship”’ bulletin checked below. 


16 Bulletins for 40 cents 


. Poultry, Eggs, Fresh Fruits and . Kitchen Utensils 
Vegetables 8. Furs 


S, G.-5 


. Sheets and Pillow Cases, Blan- 9. Wool Clothing 
kets, Table Linen, Bath Towels 9 

. Canned Fruits and Vegetables 

. Shoes and Silk Stockings 

. Silk, Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibers 

. Meats 


. Floor Covering 

11. Dairy Products 

12. Cosmetics 

13. Gasoline, Oil and Tires 


(three more to follow during 1935) 
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RELIEF AND THE AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT | 


mi 
(Continued from page 220) 4 


put in the best possible order, the next challenge is to raise th} 
level of relief to those whose need for aid will then be th}f 
more clearly established. What will be involved in this? hi 
It is to be hoped that public opinion can soon be brought t|f 
support the principle of security in relief. This does not meal 
that everyone who applies for aid should straightway be p i f 
upon a pension so that he may be relieved from the furthe (i 
necessity of struggling in his own behalf. But it does mean t at 
those whose needs are clearly established should be ‘reed fro a) i 
the uncertainties of the present hand-to-mouth system of extend fi 


et 


ing assistance. The principle of regularization has been ac 
cepted in the field of mothers’ aid and has more recently beet i 
adapted to the relief of the aged. Granted that general family i 
relief presents problems not found in mothers’ aid and old-agé Hii 
assistance, it must be conceded that “standards of health ane: 
decency” will not be attained while relief is sporadic and uncer’ 

tain. Proof of a family’s continuing need for aid can be secured|/ 
through less ruthless devices than the constant threat of with: 
drawal of assistance. The public employment service should bes : 
more closely integrated with the relief system so that, withs: 
every able-bodied person registered for work, it would be more: 
readily possible to discover the malingerers. Improvements if 
the techniques of reinvestigation could easily be applied if cases | 
loads were reduced and office procedures simplified. Better 
relations between the relief bureau and the community would 
reopen channels now clogged with indifference or suspicion) 
and allow a fuller measure of intelligent public interest, that 
best of all controls, to flow back into the relief set-up. . 


>, 


OT only should relief be made more secure for those whose™ || 
continuing need for it is well certified, but it should be in= 
creased at whatever points it is now known to be inadequat 
The calculation of budget deficiencies is a sound method 
arriving at the amount of aid needed in each individual ca 
but its value is too frequently impaired by an insufficiency of | 
funds or other limiting factors. A protesting group of relief 
workers recently said of their agency’s cash allowance for 
food: “This item is, in itself, adequate; but great stress must} 
be placed upon the fact that with-other items in the budget not 
adequately covered, the food allowance is partly used for other — 
necessary expenditures.” This going without one essential in 
order to have another is a familiar phenomenon in relief circles. 
The only way it can be avoided is to make the total allowance 
large enough to cover the full budgetary deficiency. Even then 
there will be difficulty in making it reach in many cases. 
“Inadequate clothing,” says the group of workers referred to 
above, “leads to withdrawal from social contacts; crowded 
housing affects health and increases tensions and irritability; 
failure to provide for incidental expenditures results in shat- 
tered morale and lowered standards of living; and the strain 
of insecurity affects both children and adults in ways unpleas 
ant to contemplate.” 
From another and official source comes this testimony: “Un 
der the constant strain of inadequate funds and a mounting 
relief roll, a standard of relief has been pieced together which is 
inadequate to maintain the health or well-being of the com- 
munity. The food budget is insufficient to maintain health 
standards. The physical examination of children entering school 
still shows malnutrition in almost one out of five children 
Families on relief are living :in homes that violate the housing 
laws, and in overcrowded and unsanitary conditions. The fail- 
ure to provide a regular clothing allowance, in addition to 
endangering health, is breaking down the morale and the 
employability of the men and women on the relief rolls. Such 
conditions might have been endured for a short period in a 
temporary emergency. However these conditions now affect © 
one fifth of the city’s entire population. Such a large group 


nnot be reduced to this level of life without inflicting serious 
Wpnsequences on the welfare of the whole community.” 

If relief is to be given in sufficient measure so that families 
Wependent upon it may have what they need in the way of 
od, shelter, fuel, clothing, incidentals, recreation and medical 
Wyre, it is obvious that cash grants are to be preferred to dis- 
Wibution “in kind” or by order. Not only does the cash relief 
ethod, now'used successfully in a number of cities, save time 
thd trouble all around but it conserves the pride and morale of 
ose receiving it. Further, it has been found to be more eco- 

mical in the long run as no system has as yet been devised 

hich can match the workingman’s wife in her ability to 
retch a dollar to its uttermost limits. 

At still another point should there be a change in our atti- 
Ide toward relief families. Earnings on casual or part-time 

bs, now rigidly deducted from relief allowances, should be 

ore generously dealt with in the family budget. It is begin- 
ng to be apparent that our attempts to hew too close to the 

e have resulted in our putting a premium upon idleness and 

nbterfuge. Other nations have learned the wisdom of allowing 

embers of families on relief to keep for their personal use a 

rt of such casual earnings, applying only the balance to a 

duction of the relief grant. Thus initiative and resourcefulness 
te stimulated and the will to work protected. 

4) The American temperament does not welcome the thought 
at relief, on a large scale, is to be with us for a long time 
} come. The prospect is depressing to a people who are tired 
the whole “un-American” experience of doling out public 
id to men whose only request is that they be allowed to earn 
yeir own way. Relief is defeatist: it chafes our national spirit 
ind humbles our pride. “Surely there is another way” we tell 
furselves. The work program should do much to make unem- 
jloyment more tolerable; but it still will leave us with a relief 
oblem. The sooner we face that prospect squarely, the better 
ill we be able to organize relief so that it will offend as little 
s possible our notions of “a satisfactory way of life.” 


THE TENANT FARMER TURNS 


(Continued from page 237) 


or narrow in its application. It must be a purposive program, 
irected toward correcting evils of an economic system best 
lustrated by the present plight of the sharecropper, the tragic 
poverty of those who live in “marginal areas.” Further, an ade- 
quate program for the South must take into consideration the 
raits and customs of the people through whom it is to be ap- 
plied. The importance to Southerners of their “old ways” has 
been illustrated again and again by the experience of the Ten- 
essee Valley Authority in its transfer and rehabilitation of 
amilies from the territory selected for the Norris reservoir. 
Dne man steadfastly refused to move from his tumble-down 
ome until TVA engineers arranged to move the fire from his 
nearth. “My grandpap started that fire when he moved in 
1eah,” said the native. “Hit ain’t never been out and I’m not 
umin’ to let it go out now.” He moved willingly enough when 
he live coals were carried to his new home. 

In his Human Geography of the South, Rupert P. Vance 
sums up the present position of the Cotton States: 

“The South stands at the entrance of a transitional period, in 
A position where wise planning may assure its orderly economic 
and cultural development.” 

But who is to assume responsibility for laying out such a 
plan, and for its wise application? There is no dearth of sug- 
gestions for the welfare of the South: they come from diverse 
groups, differing sharply in approach and in conclusions. We 
have on the one hand the agrarians who would retard the in- 
roads of industrialism, restore the South to an agricultural 
economy, with the agrarian tradition exercising the dominant 
economic, political and cultural influence on the lives of the 
people. Their technique in carrying (Continued on page 266) 


545 Fifth Avenue 


RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S. R. your vacation goal this year 

. there’s more recreation, more stimulation and 
real “change” in a land that’s alert and alive! 
And you'll get greater value, too... basic all- 
inclusive rates are $15 per day First Class, $8 
per day Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class. 


Special 1935 attractions are the summer sessions 
at Moscow University, registration now open at 
moderate rates .. . and the great Moscow Theatre 
Festival, Sept. 1-10. For a unique travel thrill, in- 
clude in your tour the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet SG-5 and map. 


INTOURIST, INC. 


U. S. Representative of The Travel Company of 
the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


lravel agend hnows 


Two Outstanding Tours 
Abroad This Summer 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY TOUR 


under the personal leadership of 


Dr. Alfred Adler 


Founder of Individual Psychology 


67 Days, 3rd Class Ocean 


Tourist Class Ocean, 
Second Class Rail 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN EUROPE 


under the personal leadership of 


Selden Rodman 


Editor, Common Sense 


63 Days, 3rd Class Ocean 


assisted by the staff of 
The American Peoples College in Europe 


Other Unusual Groups From 


Booklet EG 


POCONO STUDY TOURS 
New York City 
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A DOZEN SOVIET UNION TOURS 


this summer 


Interpretative Leadership— 


Louis Fischer, Joshua Kunitz, Julian Bryan, 
Victor A. Yakhontoff, Herbert Adolphus 
Miller, Upton Close, ete. 


A Trip for Every Purse 


Some as economical as possible, others 
generously comfortable—but all compre- 
hensive, giving a rounded picture of Soviet 
life. 
Reliably Inclusive Rates—Complete Services 
—Expert and Painstaking Administration. 
The Open Road also renders valuable 


assistance to those who prefer to travel on 
their own. 


Write for booklets 


The OPEN ROAD 


(Russian Travel Division) 


8 West 40th Street, New York 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
9\, weeks of travel and study 

$369 to $379 


Including Passage 


Cooperating with INTOURIST 


VISIT MEXICO THIS SUMMER 


The Tenth Seminar in Mexico will be held at 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 3rd to 
July 23rd. The Seminar provides a comprehensive 
introduction to the life and culture of one of the 
most interesting countries in the world, in the 
atmosphere of a cool and delightful Summer vaca- 
tion. The program for this anniversary Seminat 
will be a crystallization of the experience of nine 
years of bringing groups of Americans into inti- 
mate contact with the vivid life of our nearest 
Latin American neighbor. 


There will be lectures, round-table discussions, 
and field-trips related to archaeology, economics, 
history, music, art, literature, geography, botany, 
folklore, international relations, and ethnology. 
The leaders of the groups will include such out- 
standing authorities as Chester Lloyd Jones, 
Edwin M. Borchard, Elizabeth Wallace, Carlos 
Davila, Berta Gamboa de Camino, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Erna Fergusson, Herbert J. Spinden, 
Ellen Spinden, Ramon Beteta, Carlos Chavez, 
Derwent Whittlesey, and Hubert Herring. 


Applications for information, rates, schedules and 
application blanks should be addressed to 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
287 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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(Continued from page 265) out this program is vague, wrappa 
in the academic cloak of pure culture; they give scant consi 
eration to the harsh forces actually at work. 4 
Another academic group, most of them sociologists, he 
plotted elaborate statistical curves of production, consumptio 
and capacity, and interpreted the needs of the South in terms ¢ 
regionalism. But this group, too, fails to point the way to_ 
practical solution of the problem of the sharecropper and hy 
kindred laborer except by disregarding the traditions of a Sout | 
which still holds—strange as it may seem—to states’ rights an®) 
local loyalties. A simpler and more realistic approach is requirec! 
The recent Rosenwald study recognizes that there are onl? 
two roads to the lasting rehabilitation of the cotton states: eith 
er international markets must be reformed or the ‘system ©) 
land tenure must be reorganized. Obviously, there is little thy 
United States can do to influence the world cotton marke iy 
There remains, therefore, a reorganization of the tenancy sys 
tem. The Rosenwald report states: Mt 
“In the course of time the government might find the or Bi 


continued payments of rents. . . . It is but the blunt truth ¢ 

say ... that under the present system the landowner is mor 1 
protected from risk by government activity while the tenant iji|! 
left open to risk on every side. Only after he loses first w 1a 
property he may possess and then his tenure does the tenamyi? 
come to the form of risk assurance designed for him—reliel 
The only way the tenant could escape risk under the presen 

system is to become a landowner.” ql 


i 
HE study points out that “under the device of renting ti 
retired acres, the Department of Agriculture is in the positiolj,; 
where it can virtually force a balanced agriculture upon the cot 
ton-minded farmers of the South.” The report continues: 4) 
“Tt is useless to contend that the plantation and the landlord) 
tenant system can be induced to escape from cash-crop farming), 
by other means than the subsidy. The plantation is not intef 
ested in feeding its lower-level denizens with the vegetables, 
milk, meats, and fruits of a beneficent soil and clime; it wa i 
only its cash crop of cotton. Meanwhile the system supplies ite | 
laborers with as meager a diet of fatback, corn pone, and mi i 
lasses under as extortionate a credit system as can be found if), 
the world’s agriculture. The South has made the Negro 
scapegoat for this situation; and yet three or four more Neg, 
migrations may, at some future time, leave the system almos i 
completely manned by white croppers and share tenants.” 7), 
Clearly for the South the choice lies between a reorganize, 
agricultural system, under federal leadership, and endless “re 
lief” to a growing “peasant class.” For dwellers on margina., 
lands an adequate plan would mean, in most cases, complet Mt 
evacuation and the rehabilitation of these families in mor i 
fertile areas. The Tennessee Valley Authority, in a preliminar tt 
way, has made some studies and experiments in regard t)) 
cooperation between agriculture and industry (see Survel q 
Graphic, November, 1934, page 548.) Industrial enterprises it 
TVA suggests, might be located in areas, where the peoplt ni: 
could both farm and earn a cash income in the factory. bit 
Considering the plight both of tenants and of marging i 
farmers, the federal government seems the logical agency t i 
direct the rehabilitation of “the forgotten man” of the South” 
The Southern states have not the resources for a large-scalé}), 
plan and its administration. Beyond the practical requirements), 
the South is handicapped by its antipathy toward a realisti@),, 
approach to the situation; by the influence of its own traditions) 
Instead of facing the problems of the rural laborer, some South” | 
ern states, in recent legislation, have sought to curb the workers 
right to organize for their own protection. q 
The government is already taking steps toward correcting? 
the evils of tenancy. The relief administration, which has ak); 
ways looked toward rehabilitation of its clients, has made a 
beginning by purchasing large acreages especially in Georgias 
and Texas and colonizing persons now on the relief rolls o 
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fall farms under careful supervision. Under the rural reha- 
tation section of the public works appropriation of $4,800,- 
000, careful plans are already made to carry this rehome- 
ding very much further. The so-called Bankhead bill now 
ore Congress proposes to recognize the tenancy situation 
as a problem of temporary relief but of permanent reorgani- 
gion. That bill provides for the purchase by federal agencies 
illions of acres of farm lands now in the hands of insurance 
fapanies, land banks or other finance corporations, redistrib- 
ging it in the form of small farms on long-time purchase. 
he Department of Agriculture which will administer the 
am aspects of the public works fund and will direct any 
upncies that may be set up under the Bankhead bill, recog- 
es fully that a great deal of supervision and help will be 
atessary if a new way of life is to be substituted for the evils 
cotton and tenancy. Service agencies will help the new 
Wnesteaders with tools, farm animals, and possibly subsistence 
wil the first crop is in. Planning the crops and help in mar- 
jing are also essential features. 
he laborer in the rural South, organized or unorganized, 
st look toward the federal government for assistance. The 
€eral program will largely determine whether the future holds 
him “the good life” or a tightening of his economic bondage. 


TEN MILLION HOMES 


(Continued from page 222) 


The English bill encourages the formation of housing asso- 
Htions, public utility societies (the equivalent of American 
ited dividend companies) and other voluntary bodies (co- 
jeratives.) Here the Ministry of Health has based the pro- 
lions of the bill on the Dutch and German practice. 
‘Another section of the bill completely reverses past English 
fusing policy insofar as it allows for building “upwards” in 
+ form of flats. (This provision was no doubt written in in 
er that, where necessary, tenants in large cities may be 
Housed on the same high-cost site.) Here again continental 
perience is followed, although multiple dwellings are con- 
ry to English tradition and to the theory held by many that 
b single family house (the English cottage) is the only decent 
m of housing. As a matter of fact the government proposes 
give higher subsidies for flats than for single family houses. 
hen a government, with a conservative housing tradition, 
<es so flexible a position, it seems to indicate that there is 
inger in dogmatic adherence to any one housing solution. For 
has yet to be proved that the single family house, the multi- 
ily house, the garden city or suburban development, or the 
onstructed slum or blighted area is the sole answer to hous- 
g need. Each situation must be studied and solved on the 
sis of prevailing conditions. 
The local planning authorities in England are to be respon- 
ple for coordinating different types of developments, a respon- 
ility that can only be met if these authorities are vested with 
-reaching powers. As the proposed English legislation is 
mewhat lacking in this respect, Holland’s housing legislation, 
ich meets this criticism, might well be studied in America. 
No one can deny that the need for housing is critical in the 
nited States. No one can gainsay that low-cost housing facili- 
ts are deplorably inadequate. Private capital has never found 
od low-cost housing a profitable field. Ground has been 
token by the Federal Housing Administration and the Hous- 
g Division of the Public Works Administration, but if an 
ute housing shortage shows up soon, as I believe it will, 
ere must be quick action. It cannot wait on prolonged inves- 
ration. Serious study can go on at the same time with build- 
g, but would it not be the part of common sense to take 
lvantage of the costly “research” and demonstration already 
rried on in European countries, and to profit by their con- 
usions? The United States can if it will start at a point 
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PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest 
hotels maintaining traditionally high 
standards and homelike atmosphere. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
FROM $2. OO DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 


Moderate Restaurant Prices 


Three minutes’ walk to most of the Welfare 
councils, social agencies and schools for social 
research. 


20th Street at Irving Place 
WM. E. HERREN, Manager 


Under Reliance Direction 


Choose the 
CHELSEA... 


if you want the greatest hotel value in Atlantic City. Situated 
directly on the boardwalk—with spacious ocean-view bed- 
rooms, wide verandahs overlooking the sea, and a beautiful 
dining-room at the ocean’s edge. The Chelsea offers complete 
satisfaction at unmatched value, serving ‘‘a bountiful table of 
excellently prepared food.” Choose the Chelsea—where you 
get the most for your money, among a discriminating clientele. 
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BOARDWALK at MORRIS AVENUE 
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Joel Hillman: J. Christian Myers 


COMPARE THESE 
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Julian A. Hillman 
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CALIFORNIA WEIGHS HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 217) 


y 


dental care was arranged for 413 cases in the year ending Augy siti 
ust 1934 and for 340 in the following six months; and in Santajyihi 
Barbara, a city of 40,000, the bureau had made arrangement 
for care for 1041 persons in its first ten months. Except per 
haps in Santa Barbara, where work seemed to have gotten 
to a faster start than elsewhere, none of these figures repres 
more than a small fraction of the sick people in the community), 
who cannot afford usual medical rates. , 

The Santa Barbara plan was discontinued April 1. Mem 
bers of the Society had pledged themselves to contribute $3 ay 
month to help carry the overhead costs of the bureau untili/} 
community agencies were convinced of its value. Commun: 
support was not forthcoming, however, and in the words 6 
their president, Dr. E. Kost Shelton, the doctors felt that “sey 
enty-odd physicians cannot take care of all the charitable me 


cal problems in a community of over 40,000 persons with 
help.” 


N these various cities I talked with doctors who were whole 

heartedly in favor of these part-pay plans and with others whi 
were opposed to any regulated service on principle or whi 
doubted the efficiency of such a system to meet the needs ¢ 
patients or doctors. The comment of lay outsiders was gener. 
skeptical. They quoted statements of their friends and nei 
bors to the effect that people in general are reluctant to spres 
all the circumstances of their lives out on a record sheet an 
take what in spite of honest effort on the part of the sponsof 
of the plans the patients still regard as partial charity. Unde 
any of these plans there also is the difficulty of finding cash fo 
immediate payment when patients suddenly must incur heavy 
expenses such as those for operations. Where the bureau take 
financial responsibility for the bills of hospital and surgeon, @ 
in San Diego, obviously it is necessary to make a detailed exam 
ination and extend credit only to those who are good risks. Th 
records show that in general these plans are reaching largel 
people near the borderline of indigency. Except in Santa Bat 
bara, where a card showing a family’s place on the sliding sca 
automatically set the charges for any medical service durin 
the ensuing three months, each case requires special consider 
tion for a special family at a special time. Perhaps those whe 
can manage otherwise by hook or crook or think they can gt 
without care hesitate to ask such consideration. 

In other places in the state there has been a start toward] 
group hospitalization, and bills are before the present legislature” 
to change provisions of the insurance act which now make 1 
difficult to launch such projects. Hospital care is a smouldering 
issue in California because of the storm gathering about thi 
county hospitals. The number of beds in public general hosp 
tals slightly exceeds those in private institutions. Many of t 
public hospitals, such as those of Alameda and San Joaquitil 
counties, or the really palatial $13 million institution at Lo: 
Angeles, are the finest that money can buy, monuments 0 
brick and marble which, like California’s school buildings 
astonish visitors accustomed to public architecture usually foun¢ 
in other parts of the country. At their best they provide thé 
indigent who can get into them with a quality of service tha 
is unexcelled. One doctor said to me, “We seem to have over 
done our care of the indigent when they can have service which 
ordinary people cannot get.” 

The people who have paid the taxes to build and maintaif 
these public hospitals are insisting in some counties that they 
be open to paying patients as well as to the indigent who are 
legal charges on the county for medical care. While private 
hospitals are half empty and often in the red, there is amy) 
understandable anxiety on the part of the directors and, own 
ers of the voluntary and proprietary hospitals as to competition 


}f public institutions. There is an equally understandable feel- 
ng on the part of the taxpayers that they themselves be per- 
nitted to use them, by paying, when they can pay; or without 
harge if they cannot meet hospital bills even though they may 
1ot be technically “indigent”. The attorney general has ruled 
hat county hospitals may take paying patients. Whether or not 
1ospitals will ultimately become a public, tax-supported service, 
»pen to all on one basis or another, lies on the cards as an issue 
not far ahead in California’s future. 


OR the moment, however, the wider question of health in- 
surance holds the stage. The lively public hearing held in San 
rancisco last December by the Senate Committee on the High 
Cost of Sickness brought into one place many of the persons of 
he drama. Representatives of the physicians, dentists, nurses 
nd the hospitals were there; representatives of Chambers of 
Yommerce, self-insurers, parent-teachers’ and women’s clubs, 
arm organizations, taxpayers, labor and of the general public. 
Il expressed approval of the insurance principle as the way to 
eal with sickness costs; no one lifted a voice in opposition 
xcept a chiropractor who also practices law as a side-line. 
Ten days before the meeting of the California House of 
Delegates, hospital people assembled at the annual meeting of 
e Western Hospital Association passed resolutions reafirming 
upport of health insurance; declaring that it is of prior impor- 
nce to unemployment insurance in ordinary times since ill- 
ess and accident are so important a cause of unemployment. 
he California State Nurses Association also has endorsed the 
rinciple of insurance, adding that any plan should include 
dequate nursing care, and the organized dental profession has 
ppointed a committee to cooperate with the Senate committee. 
The meetings of the Western Hospital Association brought 
gether men who long have led the fight for better medical 
ervice for Californians. Among them were Dr. Philip King 
3rown, Dr. J. Rollin French of Los Angeles, this year’s presi- 
ent of the Association, and the editor of the San Francisco 
Thronicle, Chester H. Rowell, who headed the state commis- 
ion which worked in vain for health insurance in 1918 and 
as supported it editorially ever since. In 1918 the movement 
or compulsory health insurance was buried under the war 
xcitement, tarred as pro- German, defeated by the opposition 
f the doctors, certain religious groups and insurance interests, 
nd the indifference of the public. After seventeen years it has 
eemerged, with the allegiance of the older leaders and this 
ime with the backing of professional organizations and evi- 
ences of wide public interest. The legislative sponsor, Senator 
_H. Tickle, is a Republican, a man of independent judgment 
nd means. The Senate Committee on the High Cost of Sick- 
ess was established without appropriation of any sort. The 
iterest its work has aroused throughout the state is due largely 
the personal efforts of Senator Tickle and of the secretary- 
coordinator of the Committee, Celestine J. Sullivan. Seventeen 
ears ago Dr. Sullivan all too ably led the doctors’ fight on 
e other side. 


HE mood of even the more conservative branches of the med- 
ical profession is summed up in a statement made by the 
roponents of the voluntary plan before the House of Dele- 
ates: “We have earnestly sought methods of meeting this 
roblem and have been forced to conclude that it can be met 
nly by spreading the costs of the illness of the few among the 
any subject to the risk—i.e., by health insurance.” The House 
f Delegates acted on the basis of a precise view of current 
sroblems in their state, and of a probably wider and more 
aried range of past experience and experiment than any other 
edical organization could bring to the insurance question. 
robably no health-insurance law ever has come into being with 
he benefit of as wide knowledge and basic agreement as exist 
'n California at the present time. California has the chance to 
-stablish a model for the American continent. 
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Mama Mendoza says 
er Pedro “es loco” 
her Ped 


KEEPING seven kids dressed fills the tubs high enough—and now 
Pedro wants a clean shirt every day. 

“Es loco,” says Mama Mendoza—‘he’s crazy!” 

She isn’t mean—she’s simply tired. Make her washes easier— 
show her how to get them done with less work—and you'll find her 
more willing to see sense in Pedro’s neatness. 

One way to do this is to suggest Fels-Naptha Soap. For Fels-Naptha 
brings extra help to get even the biggest washes fresh and clean 
without hard rubbing. Its good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together, loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water! 

P S If you like clothes that shine like snow—try Fels-Naptha Q® 
e We for your own washes, too. It avoids “tattle-tale gray.” Spe 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOP 


—in NEW YORK 
LIVE WELL FOR LITTLE! 


15-story modern Residence Club for men and 
women. All airy outside rooms. Semi-private 
bath. Telephone. Sun deck, library, pool and 
gym, dances, free lectures and concerts. Club 
meals in dining room optional. No tipping. 
Near N. Y. School Social work, other schools 
and institutions. Mail reservations. Write for 
folder. $7.00 to $10.00 a week. $1.25 a day. 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
601 East 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 


Hotel IRVING 


Facing Beautiful Gramercy Park 


NEW YORK 
Two Blocks from Most Welfare Agencies 


Spacious rooms and suites—well furnished and well 
cared for—and delicious meals, temptingly served, make 
Bring at The IRVING the pleasure that living is meant 
to be. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


Farah § CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC. 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T, Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


INC.—125 East 46th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penolegy, Industrial Stud- 
ies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 50°Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors ; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Katherine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies Each year 
it‘holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Conference will 
be held in Montreal, Oanada, June 9-15. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Correlating agency of 23 women’s national 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry 
on interdenominationally. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling J 
Executive Secretary ; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 
Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J, Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Mary G. 
Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organiza- 
tion of Jewish women interested in program 
of social betterment through activities in 
fields of religion, social service, education, 
social legislation. Conducts Bureau of In- 
ternational Service. Serves as_ clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Graphic and 
Midmonthly 


THE PRICE OF POOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 226) 


increasingly hampered during the past forty years) by an 
educational theory which finds no place for the idea of disci- 
pline and which belittles the significance of systematic and 
effortful learning. Better teachers, however, could do much to 
counteract the influence of these handicaps. 

The present seems to be a time most opportune for nation- 
wide advances in the status of the teacher, especially in the 
selection of candidates for admission to the professional schools 
and in the educational standards represented by these institu- 
tions. Relatively speaking, teaching is much more attractive as 
an occupation than it has been in the past; it would not be an 
impossible task to complete the transition from the “sorriest of 
the trades” to the “noblest of the professions.” 

Indicative of what is well within the range of practicability 
is the success of New College for Teachers. This is an under- 
graduate division of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It was developed under the leadership of Thomas Alexander as 
a “laboratory” for those who study, on the graduate level, the 
problems of the education of teachers. It was opened in the 
fall of 1932—not without many misgivings, for its support has 
been entirely dependent upon student-fees. As a matter of fact 
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28c per (actual) ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
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Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 


tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


line 


there has been no difficulty in recruiting as many students as ~ 
can be accommodated. Furthermore, the students are admitted 
on a rigorous selective basis. Comparisons on the basis of uni- | 
form tests indicate that they are in no sense inferior to the stu- 
dents entering Columbia College or Barnard College. 

These students are definitely preparing to teach in kinder-— 
gartens, elementary schools, and highschools. New College is a 
professional school and does not admit or retain students who 
are not whole-heartedly interested in the work of teaching. 
They must be willing, also, to make an extended and relatively 
expensive preparation for this work. The school year is forty-_ 
eight weeks in length (with abundant provisions for variety in 
work), and no promise is made as to the number of years that _ 
will be required for the degree. The minimum period will 
probably be five years, the last year to be an internship during 
which the student serves under the supervision of the College 
as a teacher in a public or private school. The degree is not 
granted prior to the successful completion of this final year. 

Other features of the College are suggestive of the types of 
preparation that may sometime be required of all teachers. Each 
student must spend a period of time in residence at a college 
rural community. The first of these is being developed in the 
mountains of North Carolina. Here the students do all the 
work of the farm; they have built several of the buildings; they 
teach in rural schools; and they engage in community service. 
In addition much of the instruction in the natural sciences is 
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WORKERS WANTED 


JEWISH PRIVATE SCHOOL for problem chil- 
dren seeks an educational-recreational direc- 
tor; a psychiatric social worker; cottage 
parents. Resident positions near New York 
City. 7288 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER desires position. Experience as Junior 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making, 


Es Lopool oven 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York 


College Mathematics and Science Teacher, 
also experience in office work, clerk and 
social case work. Desires statistical work. 
Prefers work in city. 7282 Survey. 


LAWYER-SOCIOLOGIST, experienced in domes- 
tic relations, juvenile delinquency and general 
law, having completed one year at approved 
School for Social Service, desires position in 
New York for summer while pursuing fur- 
ther study at Columbia and New York School 
of Social Work. 7283 Survey. 


HOUSE DIRECTOR available, school, hospital, 
institutional experience in general purchas- 
ing, building maintenance, dietary and house- 
keeping departments. 7284 Survey. 


SINGLE MAN, fifteen years’ experience with 
dependent and problem boys. Have had ex- 
tensive training and experience with Scout- 
work, Camping. In present position five 
years. Desire change, good reason. 17286 . 
SuRVEY. 


WRITER, can put real appeal into any social 
subject. Booklets, letters asking contribu- 
tions, radio appeals, news releases which 
reach the imagination and get results. Much 
practical experience. 7285 Survey. 


ORDAINED Protestant Minister for past ten 
years executive director of large Welfare 
Agency, wishes change. 7281 Survey. 


Position, child welfare. Academic training, ex- 
perience child placing, and juvenile court 
work, 7287 SuRvVEyY. 


FOR RENT : 


Soa aan SaSSr ann RESTS SURED UPEPTEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEPEEEErEE een Displa: 

LARGE BEDROOM sitting room, private fam- Spe 
ily. Reference exchanged. $6.00 per week. 
McNeely, 48 East 89 Street, New York— 
-Atwater 9-6752. 


BOOKS—OUT OF PRINT 


Negro and Slavery Catalog now ready. 
Political Economy Catalog. In press. 
Send us your general wants too. 
UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOKSHOP 
105 University Place New York City 


Minimum Charge 
Discounts . 


FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER Company |} 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


° « .  80e per line 

Non-display . . 

5% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 

112 E. 19th Street 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 


MUrray Hill 4-4784 
A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKERS! If you want to keep abreast 
of developments in the field of low cost housing 
read the Housing News Letter. Besides current 
news of public and private housing, it contains 
a bibliography of new books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. Annual subscription $1. 


Housing Section, Welfare Council, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Literary Services 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
Prompt scholarly service; modest rates. 


Autuor’s ReszarcH Bureau 
516 Fifth Avenue New York City 


+»  5e per word 
$1.00 per insertion 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


New York 


given at the community. When this community has been de- 
veloped, another will be started in order that every student may 
have some experience in pioneering.” 

The importance of this experience is already in evidence in 
the attitude that the students take toward rural life and the 
problems of rural education. One of thé serious weaknesses of 
the professional schools for teachers has been the general failure 
to graduate teachers who are willing to serve in the rural dis- 
tricts. It is almost certain that some of the New College grad- 
uates will find in rural education a life career. 

Another feature of the College program is the requirement 
of a period of European study. The students travel in groups 
each of which is under the direction of an instructor. Not only 
is education studied but social, political, and economic problems 
as well. A third innovation is the requirement of a period of 
actual employment outside a schoolroom—in a factory, perhaps, 
or a store, a railroad, a newspaper office, a welfare agency. 

The program of studies is broad and comprehensive, really a 
cross-section of the trunklines of scholarly endeavor. Happily 
the notion of a teachers’ professional school as concerned ex- 
clusively with “methods” has long since passed from the schools 
themselves, although it still persists in the minds of those who 
remember only the old, short-term normal schools. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, perhaps undesirable, 
to take New College in all its features as a pattern for the state 
teachers’ colleges to follow. All its innovations are experimental 


(in the loose sense in which this term is used in educational 
discussions) and will be discontinued if they do not clearly 
demonstrate their value. It is significant, however, that such an 
institution for the sole purpose of preparing teachers can be 
successfully launched in the midst of a serious depression. 

In any event, there is abundant room for the professional 
schools to advance. In the first place there are far too many 
teachers’ colleges. If it were possible to do so, at least one third 
of them should be changed into regional junior colleges which 
should not be permitted to prepare teachers. In fact, the present 
rapid development of junior colleges will have a most unfor- 
tunate effect if these colleges are permitted to train teachers and 
so hold down the standard to a two-year level when a four- 
year or a five-year level is easily attainable. The remaining 
teachers’ colleges should be made into the very best institutions 
possible. Their standards should be raised to a plane that will 
give them the prestige that the social significance of their ser- 
vice justifies. To serve on their faculties should be a high honor; 
to graduate from one of them a coveted distinction. 

So wide a change in the policies of the public regarding the 
education of teachers may seem at first glance to be out of the 
question. There are, however, numerous recent examples of 
radical shifts in the collective opinion of the American people. 
It is not impossible that the idealism which has hitherto ex- 
pressed itself largely in lip-service to education may take a more 
realistic form. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY i 


SGHOOES FANDACOLELEGES 


Northecttem University 
College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1935-1936 
Professional Training for Social Service, 
Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: 


Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
in Family Case Work 


Write for further information and special bulletins 


THE NEw York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Quarter Faculty 


David C. Adie Lawson G. Lowrey 


LucilleiNickeiedweda Ferilon er Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Mary Antoinette Cannon Leonard W. Mayo 


Gordon Hamilton Eleanor Neustaedter 
Mary E. Hurlbutt Walter W. Pettit SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Sarah Ivins Ethel Taylor 
Professional education in nursing for graduates of 
Russell H. Kurtz core Vatren accredited colleges. Course leads to degree of 
E. C. Lindeman Helen C. White 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A limited number of scholarships available to 
students of promise. 


Byard Williams 


Address 
The Dean, SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


COEDUCATIONAL CAMP FOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
CHILDREN OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
Ages 6 to 10 A Profession for the College Woman 


Special June Project conducted in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Western North Carolina. An opportunity for children to MASTER OF NURSING 

§ain. self-reliance and to develop their real personalities A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
through living creatively in the out-of-doors. of approved standing’ is required for admission. A few scholar- 

ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 
MARY W. GWYNN, Director : ; 
noes. For catalogue and information address: 
You WG. As Louisville, Kentucky The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


SINGLE COPIES of the May SURVEY GRAPHIC 


may be purchased at these California bookstores: 


3; 

BERKLEY: Sather Gate Book Shop iy ep r°u a ri Ss 

Los ANGELES: ~ J. W. Robinson Company | 
(Book Section) 

Bullock’s (Book Department) 


of articles in this and other issues of SURVEY 


The May Company : t 
(Book Dersnment) ee ays od by anapeomcn 
PASADENA: A. C. Vroman with the publishers. Prices on application. 
SACRAMENTO: ' Levinson’s Book Store 
SAN FRANCISCO: Downtown Library SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Paul Elder Company 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY: Stanford University Book Store 112 East 19th Street New York 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL. WORK 


Courses of Instruction - 


Courses leading to the Master’s degree. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered by 
Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director of the School. 


An advanced course of training in the supervision and teaching 
of social case work is to be conducted by Miss Bertha Capen 
Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, and staff. 
Graduates of schools of social work with two years’ case 
work experience are eligible for admission. The course con- 
sists of two summer sessions at Smith College and, in 
consultation with the School, a winter of supervision and 
teaching, during which the student may hold a paid position 
in a social agency. 


Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 
limited number of qualified persons: 


1. The application of mental hygiene to present-day 
problems in case work with families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 


Social case work in a changing community, a dis- 
cussion of problems of case work as affected by 
economic conditions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. 
Elsie Gliick. July 22 to August 3. 


The application of mental hygiene to personnel 
problems of administration and supervision in 
public relief agencies. Dr. Frederick Allen and 
Miss Elizabeth McCord. August 5 to 17. 


-The application of mental hygiene to problems in 
parent education. Dr. Frederick Allen and Dr. 
Muriel Brown. August 5 to 17, 


For further information write to 


‘THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 


erie pron Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Session July 1-19, 1935 


For supervisors and other social workers of exper- 
ience and training in public and private agencies. 


Ewan Clague 

Mary Clarke Burnett 

Rosa Lee Wessel 

Labor Relations and Social Work. ..Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Community Relationships in Social Work Mary Clarke Burnett 


Federal Policies in Social Work Ewan Clague 


The Application Process 

Case Work with School Children 
Supervision and Teaching Virginia Robinson 
Social Philosophy and Social Work...Kenneth L. M. Pray 
A Definition of Social Case Work Karl de Schweinitz 
The Psychology of Helping Jessie Taft 


Almena Dawley 
Marian Nicholson 


Students will live and classes will be held on the 
campus of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Apply Elizabeth McCord, Director of Summer Session, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


-Professional Education in 


Medical. Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


|Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S, 


Address: 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION 


offers opportunities. for constructive lead- 
ership in public and private effort for 
adjusting individuals and groups, and for 
modifying community organization toward 
that end. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 


and skills. 
May first is the last day for filing 
applications for fellowships. 
‘full information. write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


Graduate i= - =) Jewish 
ie ) , 
School Sli Social Work 


(SH Cz 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


PRINTED BY 
py ANICRHIARTYD PRESS 


WHERE Should Every 
Social Worker Turn Next Month? 


The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conferenee of Social Work. 


June 9-15. in Montreal 


More than ever in National Conference History, this 
year’s seven-day session is of prime importance to 


every one in social work. 


With 6,000 or more participants expected from every 
part of the United States and Canada, from Europe, 
the Orient and Australia, the 1935 Conference will 
be the year’s center for exchange of social and 
economic ideas, for discussions and up-to-the-moment 
reports from men and women in international, nation- 


al and local affairs. 


Included in the range of vital topics are: the Out- 
look for Economic and Social Security in America 
and in Great Britain. . . . The Purposes of Social 
Work as Tests of the Social Order. ... What Next in 
Unemployment Relief? . . . Social Justice in the 
United States. . . . Immigration Legislation . . . and 


scores of others. 


KEEP UP TO DATE WITH SOCIAL WORK! 


For detailed program and additional information write or telegraph: ; 


HOWARD R. KNIGHT, General Secretary, National Conference of Social Work 
82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


For hotel reservations write or telegraph: 


GEORGE A. GRAFFTEY, Montreal Tourists and Convention Bureau 
New Birks Building, Montreal, Canada Au 


At least fifty associate and special groups will me 
in Montreal concurrently, and more than thre 


hundred discussion sessions are listed. 


You need only be interested in any phase of socia 


economic or political issues of the moment to deri 


brim-ful returns from this year’s Conference. 
And you will have opportunity for recreation. 


Sufficient time has been arranged to enable you | 
see Montreal . . . one of the loveliest of all Confe 


ence cities. . . . Continental, scenic, colorful. 


Special low rates on both United States and Canadié 
railways are available for Conference members (in 


cluding those who enroll up to meeting time). 


